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The preface to an early edition ex- eae 
“2 presses the aim of the editors to produce As 4 : 
in THE AMERICANA “a National i 
4 work so broad, comprehensive and & 
' genuinely great that it would be recog- § 
| nized as the product of native geniu 
| and be acknowledged worthy of the! 


great people for whom it was prepared.” 
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; , Editors of subsequent editions have” 
adhered to the same ideal and today 


ee THE AMERICANA is recognized the 
F; 


Ms world over as an outstanding American 
reference work. 


THE AMERICANA is fittingly 
| bound in a handsome, durable Holliston \ > 
Sturdite capable of withstanding the 


| 
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ta hardest usage and the wear of the years. 
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Insulating Cloth Base, Rubber Hollands, Map 
Cloth, Photo Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, 
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YOU LIKE TO READ! 


Nearly every fine book that you pick up is Smyth sewn, 
and there’s a very good reason for this. Smyth sewn books open 
easily and lie flat. They are flexible and handle easily, but at the 
same time are extremely strong. They will stand up under the 
hardest use as has been amply proven in many thousands of 
Smyth sewn school books. The Smyth No. 12 Sewer shown here 
handles from 70 to 85 signatures per minute in continuous oper- 
ation. Its range is wide and it can sew sections from thin Bible 
paper to medium weight blank books. More specific information 


is available in our bulletin describing this efficient Sewer. Send 


Sold by 


E. C. FULLER CO. 
28 Reade St. 

720 So. Dearborn St. 
SMYTH-HORNE LTD. 


6, Queen Square 
London, W. C. 1, England 


_ for your copy today. 
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A Note About 
This Month’s Cover 


With all eyes focused on the capi- 
tol these days, this view of its dome 
framed in the columns of another 
public building, is particularly sig- 
nificant. B&BP is indebted to Mrs. 
Myrtle Cheney Murdock, wife of 
the Congressman from Arizona, 
John R. Murdock, and author of 
"Constantino Brumidi, Michelangelo 
of the U. S. Capitol," from which 
the cover illustration is drawn. The 
book, printed by the printer of 
B&BP, contains the life story of 
the artist, and many striking color 
reproductions of his famous fres- 
coes; the first such to be published. 
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i ] 8 ‘ 0 0 0 FINISHED CASES IN g HOURS 


Performance like this is typical of the SHERIDAN 24" END 
FEED CASEMAKER. With a size range from 5!/2" x 5!/," 

up to 15" x 24", and an operating speed of 24 to 45 cases per 
minute, the SHERIDAN END FEED CASEMAKER not 


only produces more cases than any other casemaker 























on the market, but accommodates practically every size de- 
sired. For the first time in one operation half bound 


cases can be made from three webs of cloth or paper. 





Whatever your present method of turning out 
cases, the greater production capacity 

and maximum versatility of SHERIDAN CASE- 
MAKERS make them worthy of investigation. 


FOR THE EDITION BOOKBINDER: Case- 
makers, Gatherers, Trimmers, Smashers, 
Rounders and Backers, Backliners, Stamping 
and Embossing Presses. 





An inquiry addressed to the office 
nearest you will bring a descrip- 

tion bulletin on SHERIDAN CASE- 
MAKERS, or any special data 

you may request. 





iw.ee.0. SHERIDAN co. 


135 Lafayette St., New York 13 


e@ 52/54 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1, Eng. 





Mass, © 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE DAVEY COMPANY 


164 Laidlaw Avenue, Jersey City 8, N. J. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 


Cenadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 1 
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Reducing Varnish Odor 


Odor from gloss overprint varnish will 
remain strongly objectionable in pile 
form, but will largely disappear when 
sheets are distributed singly. Perfumed 
varnish may overcome customers’ ob- 
jections, or make matters worse. Spirit 
varnish has less odor. If customer still 
objects, try:a stock already having re- 
quired gloss. Some experimentation 
might be in order, by spraying deodor- 
ants on individual sheets.! 


Printing on Foil 


Deeply etched plates, careful make- 
ready, foil inks, careful handling of 
stock before, after printing, are re- 
quirements in printing on foil. Anti- 
offset sprays will greatly reduce offset, 
smearing dangers. Without such sprays, 
sheets must be slipsheeted, or spread 
out. Light forms printed on lightweight 
stock permits spreading sheets out in 
trays to avoid slipsheets. Heavy forms 
run on heavy stock may require sheets 
be laid out separately. 

When printing foil-laminated sheets 
on paper side, rubber forms will pre- 
vent impression from showing on foil 
side. If printing on colored or lac- 
quered foil that is other color than 
regular gold or silver, a first impres- 
sion in white ink will bring out true 
values of subsequently surprinted col- 
ors.” 


Dry Offset Process 


Trend towards “dry” offset 
greatly accelerated during last few 
years. Form work, similar products, 
color printing on sheet metal for cans, 
other containers, is being done on 
standard sheet, web fed offset presses. 
Some advantages compared with letter- 
press, regular offset are: 

Plates go to press in one piece, posi- 
tioned for entire form. Rubber blanket 
compensates for inequalities, minimiz- 
ing makeready. Plate is light, readily 
curved to cylinder, making high speeds 
possible. Runs of millions are common 
due to lack of paper abrasion. Since 
originals are used on press, there is 
no loss of detail. Wide variety of inks 
formulated to letterpress needs can be 
used with wide range of applications. 
There is greater color uniformity than 
on regular offset. No color is lost 
through emulsification of ink, nor are 
there troublesome effects of excessive 
moisture on stock. Finally, there is no 
makeready, no registration of individ- 
ual areas, no chemical problems such 
as gumming plates. 


has been 


Two limitations to process are that 
screens over 100 line will tend to fill 
up, and hard ink rollers with suitable 
ink must be used.® 


Blind Deep-Etch Plates 


Blind deep-etch plates can result from 
etching image too deep, careless alco- 
hol washing that leaves developer salts 
on metal under the lacquer, or lacquer 
may have dried too hard and glazed on 
application of ink. Most common rea- 
son is gum on image. On incompletely 
developed plates, gum from stencil re- 
mains on image under lacquer. A deep- 
etch plate made during period of high 
temperature, RH, and developed as 
usual, will have stencil that has been 
hardened by dark reaction remaining 
on image areas. Deep-etch chemicals 
will penetrate but not remove this gum. 

Even with lacquer, ink dried down on 
top of this gum film, image is still pri- 
marily water receptive, can carry ink 
only with difficulty, making image 
blind.* 


Printing Halftone Dot 


Pressman often gets blame for poorly 
printed offset halftones, but responsi- 
bility is not all his. He is entitled to 
plates with smooth grain structure that 
will hold water. Grain must be kept 
sharp by mild counter etching, be free 
of oxidation, properly etched. Both 
deep-etched, surface coated images 
must resist water, acid, have constant 
affinity for ink. Half-tone dots must 
have absolute minimum of double 
fringe that accepts first water, then 
ink. Dot must be tacky, attractive to 
ink. 

Pressman’s responsibility 
makeready includes clean, uniform 
dampers, good inking rollers, both 
properly set. Blanket must be made 
ready for a uniform level surface so 
that kiss impression gives uniform ink 
film on blanket. Cylinders must be pre- 
cision packed. When press run starts, 
ink, water, must be in balance to pre- 
vent either from flooding plate. ruin- 
ing it. Precision 


for good 


printing calls for 
minimum of ink film on offset to cover 
paper surface for exact dot area sur- 
face, no more, no less. Every effort 
must be made to give each dot full, 
rich coverage, keeping non-printing 
areas clean, sharp.° 


Waste Paper Prices Up 


Because paper supplies are tightening, 
waste paper prices have risen sharply. 


No. 1 mixed, No. 1 news jumped from 
$7 to $11 per ton in June to $23 to $27 
in November. Hard white envelope 
cuttings increased from $90 to $110 
in June to $175 and up in November. 
Are you getting approximately these 
prices? If not, better check up.® 


When Ordering Paper— 


A big, over-the-road trailer truck ar- 
rived with urgently needed book paper. 
As fork truck started to unload skids, 
it was found skid runners ran in the 
wrong direction. Successful paper 
salesman who .“should have known 
better” shipped four 3,000-lb. skids of 
offset paper when building’s elevator 
couldn’t carry more than 2,000 lbs. If 
receiving platform won’t accommodate 
trailer trucks, tell the paper company. 
Country printer ordered 10,000 lbs. of 
book paper on single tiered skids. Skid 
load towered above the pressroom door- 
way. Contrary to general practice, a 
regular user of offset had ordered his 
paper with grain running the short 
dimension. He forgot to specify this 
on one order, the mill followed custom, 
made the paper with grain running 
the long dimension. 

While most paper purchasers take 
great pains in ordering, such incon- 
sequential details can result in costly, 
annoying situations. Be specific. Con- 
sider packing, handling, shipping when 
making paper inquiries.® 


Pre-Makeready 


Whether it’s a print shop with one or a 
hundred pre-makeready is 
very important. In small shops with 
limited plate, halftone work, pre-make- 
ready can be handled by an appren- 
tice with a type high gauge. In larger 
shops a Hacker type high gauge, liberal 
supply of patch-up papers, a man who 
understands importance of this work 
is recommended. 


presses, 


Pre-makeready personnel must know 
impression value of different tones in 
plates, sort, mark different screen 
angles not marked by engraver or 
electrotyper, check plates with pro- 
gressive proofs for plate revisions not 
marked on proofs. For best results 
from wood mounted plates, remove 
plates, interlay between plates and 
mount. Solid portions of plate or image 
should have extra three one thou- 
sandths sheet on interlay. This pres- 
sure should be decreased three one 
thousandths on highlights. 


Check Linotype slugs twice a day 










HUNDREDS HAVE SAID: 
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PERFORATOR @ Why continue to fuss with make- 


shift perforating rules or a slower 
vertical perforator when the Rosback “T'wenty-Two” Rotary Slot 
Perforator will give you a far better, more professional, faster job 


at less cost? 


The Rosback “Twenty-Two” Rotary Perforator provides traditional 
Rosback accuracy and operating efficiency for the smaller plant. Here 
is a full-size machine that does a man-size job—takes a folio sheet 
either way through or up to 22 inches in width and does the finest 
quality slot perforating, both continuous and strike. If desired, at 
small additional investment, the Rosback “Twenty-T'wo” can be 
equipped to do snap out perforating, slitting, scoring and creasing 
with special heads. (Four standard lengths of slot perforations avail- 


able; nine standard lengths of snap-outs.) 


Equally important is the low 

price — so that the ““Twenty- z 
fa hh) ae . : . | : parce “A « 
Two” is really designed for the —— A 
— 


smaller plant that must compete = 





in spite of today’s high costs. 


When you see the Rosback 
*Twenty-Two”’ you'll say as 
hundreds have said: ““That’s the 
perforator for me!” Ask your 
Rosback Dealer for full details; _ FAST ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT 

Any length strike up to 20” is quickly set 


by simply turning a knob to inch-and- 
fications and price. fraction markings. 


or, write us for bulletins, speci- 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY « Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Ce ee 2 Or a een aa Cen men @ Man, Mm. © - 





with micrometer for height, thickness. 
This will cut press makeready, help 
produce a cleaner job.® 


Protecting Offset Plates 


Offset plates which print satisfactorily 
sometimes become blind or gum streak- 
ed after standing several hours or days. 
Most common cause is poor protection 
of image before gumming, etching 
plate. Before either etching, gumming 
in platemaking or on press, image must 
be protected with greasy material 
(ink) to reject etch or gum solution. 

To secure good protection, freedom 
from ink smearing in preparing plate 
for etching or gumming on press, run 
latter at idling speed. Lift dampener 
rollers from plate for three or four 
revolutions. Then lift ink rollers, al- 
low press to run until dry. Stop the 
press, powder image thoroughly with 
half and half mixture powdered rosin. 
tale, or soapstone. Full charge of ink 
on image stiffened with powder will 
not smear when etch or gum is applied, 
rubbed down. 

Powdered ink should be washed out 
when gum film is thoroughly dry. 
Otherwise powdered press ink may 
harden in several hours, become hard 
to remove.” 


Letterpress On Way Out? 


New equipment introductions will see a 
resurgence of letterpress, with process 
posing even greater threat to offset. 
rotogravure because of new small 
rotary presses. These, plus cheaper 
plate making devices such as Fairchild 
Engraver will offer great opportunities 
in fields invaded by offset, rotogravure. 
especially in small newspaper business. 
And new multi-metal plates will make 
offset a tough competitor to roto- 
gravure. 

Time and Life scanning method will 
permit good low cost, color separation 
negatives in future. This with rotary 
printing, mechanical etching, mechan- 
ical color separations will permit letter- 
press to excel in speed, economical 
makeready. One new rotary letterpress 
in commercial shop can do as much 
work as four flatbeds of same size.® 


Summaries, December issues unless 
otherwise noted. 


‘American Pressman 

°“Canadian Printer & Publisher 

® Modern Lithography 

‘Graphic Arts Monthly 

5 New England Printer & Publisher 
‘Printing Magazine 


The summaries above represent the opinion 


and statements made within the quoted sources 
and do not necessarily reflect the views of 


B&BP. 
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TRADE- MARK 
U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


PLASTIC BINDERS 






TRANSPARENT INDESTRUCTIBLE 
Glistening, flexible, VINYLITE* plas- Will not crack, burn or deteriorate. 
tic completely reveals publication Heavy gauge VINYLITE* plastic, 
cover, keeps it clean and fresh for extremely pliable . . . retains its 
reference and handling. No rivets beauty indefinitely. 


or unsightly hardware to be seen. 


PLASTIC FABRICATING DIVISION 


ELECTRONICALLY WELDED FASTENING RODS 
COIL SPRING MOUNTING INSTANTLY SECURED 
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SECURE, YET 
EASILY 
INTER- 

CHANGEABLE 
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FULLY 
INTAGLIO PRE-SCORED HINGE FOLD TRANSPARENT 
BORDER PLASTIC 
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The Instant Binder 
with the Glamorous Look 


Every business, sales office, purchasing agent 
you call on is a prospect. Bind-All Plastic Binders 
glamorize and protect reception room magazines, 
reserve catalogs, price lists and business reports, 
beautify and simplify publication files . . . yes, 
here is the most attractive, utilitarian binder 
ever designed. No backbone or cover imprinting 
needed—regular cover shows through completel 
Bind-All Plastic Binders are simply and uiehie 
inserted—instantly interchangeable. Available 
in sizes to fit standard publications or tailor- 
made to your own specifications. 


CONVENIENT 


Requires no drilling or punching. 
Rods slide through publication sig- 
nature, fasten in a split second. 


*Trade Mark of U.C.C. 


COLLIER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


430 W. GRANT PLACE, CHICAGO 14 


















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Please send me complete details and price schedules on 
your new Bind-All PLASTIC BINDER. 


COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 





Telephone 


Millbur® 6-0600 


Makers of Quality Binders Board for More than 100 Years” 
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(Readers are cordially invited to send us their particular problem for solution or advice, both 


personally and in these columns.—Ed.) 


Box Corner Reinforcements 


Q. Can you tell me who can supply 


us with metal reinforcements to 
strengthen the corners of boxes? 
These boxes compare with the 
type of box that the film industry 
supplies us for containing cut 
film. I recall seeing some boxes 
that come with metal reinforce- 
ments on the corners that pierce 
and bend over to support them. 
R. N. McCracken 
The Gray Printing Co. 
Fostoria, O. 


. We have been unable to locate a 


manufacturer of metal reinforce- 
ments for box corners such as 
you inquire about. However, the 
Minnesota Mining Co., 700 Grand 
Ave., Ridgefield, N. J. produces 
an adhesive coated fabric which 
is extremely strong, and is used 
for reinforcing cartons packed 
with heavy metals. I believe that 
this material will serve your needs. 
We have notified Mr. R. D. Adams 
of this firm of your inquiry, and 
you should hear from him shortly. 


Minute Book Metals 


Q. 


JANUARY, 


We will appreciate it if you will 
send us the names and addresses 
of manufacturers of Minute Book 
Metals to be used in the manufac- 
ture of Lug Minute Books. 
CiypE D. O’HaRN 
O’Harn Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* 
. There are two manufacturers who 


can supply you with Minute Book 
Metals. These are the Wilson- 
Jones Co., 3300 Franklin Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill., and The Tenacity 
Mfg. Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 


1951 


We have informed these two firms 
of your request and you should 
hear from them very shortly. 


Adhesives Research 


Q. The American Society for Testing 


A. 


Materials Committee D-14 on Ad- 
hesives has organized a section 
under the chairmanship of Dr. 
D. J. Beyers, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, to prepare specifications 
for adhesives for bookbinding. In 
view of this I feel that I should 
supplement my knowledge of ad- 
hesives with some information on 
bookbinding to be of help in this 
work. Your “A Primer in Book 
Production” was recommended 
to me for that purpose. Any help 
you can give me will be appreci- 
ated. 

Frank W. REINHART, Chairman 
A.S.T.M. Committee D-14 

on Adhesives 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The “Primer” has been sent to 
you. However, your group un- 
doubtedly is aware of the sub- 
committee of the Bindery Re- 
search Committee of the Printing 
Industry of America which is 
also endeavoring to establish 
basic specifications for adhesives. 
This project is labelled: “To de- 
velop engineering standards for 
adhesives.” Briefly, the objective 
is to seek a guaranteed end re- 
result on all major book binding 
materials under a given set of 
conditions. Once the standards 
for for these results are obtained, 
basic ingredients should be indi- 
cated and maintained, and not 
changed without notice to the in- 


dustry. Means should be estab- 
lished for objectively testing all 
new adhesives and new binding 
materials. 


Books Dried Off With Talcum? 
Q. We have a special tale produced 


named “Cue Glide” used by bil- 
liard players to absorb perspira- 
tion on their hands. One of our 
southern branches advises that 
this product is being used by a 
local bindery. Cue Glide is sprin- 
kled on the glued spine to speed 
the drying process. Do you know 
whether other binderies use a 
similar product? Is this an un- 
usual case? 

J. H. KLemNne 

The Brunswick-Balke- 

Collender Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


. To the best of our knowledge there 
are very few binderies that use 
talcum powder to speed glue dry- 
ing. We are sure that none of 
the edition binderies which would 
represent a major outlet for your 
product use talcum for this pur- 
pose. Talcum is used to some ex- 
tent by printers however, on press 
tympans, and to keep their hands 
dry on hot days when feeding 
presses. 


Stamping Presses 


Q. Could you give us the names of 


stamping press manu facturers whose 
presses will print an inlay of 
101, x 12”? Also, manufacturers 
of types for use for the above ma- 
chine? 
M. GRINGROS 
Corbeil-Hook Inc. 
Montreal, P.Q. 


. A stamping press capable of han- 


dling an inlay 1014 x 12” should 
be of the post type, since a great 
deal of pressure is needed. Presses 
of this type are the “Hydraulic 
Stampomatic ‘30°’ made by Print- 
ing Industries Equipment Co., and 
sold by Hambro Machinery Divi- 
sion, 37-33 West 20th St., N. Y. C., 
or the Sheridan stamping press, 
made by the T. W. & C. B. Sheridan 
Co., 135 Lafayette St, N. Y. 13, 
N. Y. 

Use of type on these machines is 
inadvisable since the pressure is 
heavy enough to wear it out rap- 
idly. You will find it much more 
economical to have brass dies made. 
However, you can secure: brass 
stamping type from the Worcester 
Stamp Co., Dept. B, 19 Beacon St., 
Worcester, Mass., and from Print- - 
ing Industries Equipment Co., 135 
West 20th St., N. Y. C. 





7) HELPS TO SPELL OUT A 


REPUTATION FOR GOOD BOOKS 


Time spells rough going for books clutched by youngsters’ 
hasty hands. That's why Ginn and Company choses LACRTEX 
...the durable binding fabric that withstands the test of 


time and impatience ...and spells a quality reputation for 


all who use it. 


L.E. CARPENTER & COMPANY incorrorsres 


SALES OFFICE: 130 West 42nd Street, New York 18 * LOngacre 4-0080 


MILLS: Wharton, New Jersey 
CHICAGO: 535 South Franklin Street * BOSTON REPRESENTATIVE: Arthur Seaman, 198 Hillcrest Road, Needham, Mass. 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE: George B. Tewes & Co., 3303 Long Beach Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 
ST. LOUIS REPRESENTATIVE: R. M. Powell, 313 N. Ninth Street 
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Here is a new versatile Animal Flexible Glue that combines 
good appearance with good performance. Light, almost trans- 
parent amber in color, it is recommended for general bindery use. 
Formulated for hand or production binding — it’s flexible and 


plenty tough. 


A trial lot will convince you of the outstanding merits of Cudahy 
FLEXINE Animal Flexible Glue. 


Others in this famous family are Permaflex, Uniflex, Hi-tac, 


Super-tac, and Covering. 


GLUE DEPARTMENT ¢ Chicago J, Illinois 
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Or 


ost LEAF BINDING 


. FINCK K INDEXING CORP. 


POST, RING, MULTI-RING, SPECIAL BINDINGS, SPECIAL 
SIZES for SALES PRESENTATIONS, SALESMEN’S PORT- 
FOLIOS, CATALOGS, etc. 


Ohy 
Ee SCOSSHSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSEEEEEEEE 
Hf. § : 

*\ 


(CL FINCK IVDEXING CORP 


CAnal 6-8063 + 157 HUDSON ST., N. Y. C. «© WAlker 5-8447 
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Binders... 


] IMPROVED INK STAMPING AND 
LETTERPRESS PRINTING. Less 
drying time. 


2 IMPROVED STABILITY. Lies flat 
for lithographing to register. 
<b IMPROVED CASE MAKING. Re- 


New Du Pont “PX’’* Cloth Crafts- 
man Quality has the same fine ap- 
pearance as the original ‘““PX’’ Cloth 
. .. and has excellent foil and gold 
stamping properties, end sheet ad- 
hesion, and “‘hand.”’ Like all Du Pont 
binding materials, ‘‘PX’’ Cloth 
Craftsman Quality resists moisture, 
grease and dirt—takes rough wear 
and abuse—is washable. 
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sists curling, lies flat after cutting, 
and handles easier—whether by 
hand or by machine. 


4 IMPROVED ADHESION. Requires 
less adhesive, which makes for less 
warpage in binding board. Does 


You can get ““PX’’ Cloth Crafts- 
man Quality in four standard quali- 
ties and in all the standard book- 
binding colors, finishes and widths. 
Write today for free samples of this 
beautiful, time-saving bookbinding 
material. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Fabrics Div., Empire State 
Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


not curl when wet. Requires less 
drying time before inking and 
stamping. 


3 IMPROVED DEFINITION IN 
BLANKING. Improved embossing. 
Retains embossing after casing-in. 


*/PX"" CLOTH is Du Pont’s registered trade mark 
for its pyroxylin-impregnated book cloth. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. .» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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CHILDCRAFT 


Published by Field Enterprises, Inc. 


Printing and Binding by Kingsport Press, Inc. 


Offset Color Printing by Newman-Rudolph Lithographing Co. 
Paper by The Mead Corporation, ‘‘Paper Makers to America’”’ 


Childcraft is an outstanding anthology of litera- 
ture, art, and music for young children. And it offers 
a most complete and authoritative child-guidance 
plan for parents. It is an outstanding example 


of the books printed on Mead Book 
Papers. Ten volumes of this popular 
and beautifully illustrated set were 
printed by letterpress; four were 
printed by offset lithography. All four- 
teen were printed on Mead Papers 
specially produced for the publisher. 


Each year, leading book publishers choose papers 
made by “‘Paper Makers to America.”’ You will find 
these papers in encyclopedias and other reference 
works, as well as in juvenile, text, and trade books. 


Mead Book Papers are made in a 
variety of weights and surfaces, for 
letterpress printing or for offset lith- 
ography. 

For full information about Mead 
Book Papers, write to The Mead Sales 
Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” ¢ 
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Tough! Longer Wearing! 





Your customer will appreciate the new Durasized 
fabrics, and... they cost no more. 





*DURASIZED: A special process insuring longer 


wear in the finished binding, used exclusively in S PE & I A 7 FA B R IC S ; I N ° 


Subsidiary of Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


the manufacture of the following book cloths: 





Main Office: SAYLESVILLE, R. |. 
New York Office: 72 LEONARD STREET 
DURASIZED FABRICS Chicago Office: 330 WEST ADAMS STREET 






impregnated Saylux (Linen) 
Impregnated Saylbound (Vellum) 
impregnated Sayltex (Linen or Vellum) 


Agents And Distributors + Pacific Coast: HARRY W. BRINTNALL Co., INC. 
Impregnated Saylking (Linen or Vellum) 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle » New York: BROOKS-LOESTER CO. 
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OGGLE BASE IN rw Pt 


ite STERLING T 


THESE FOUR OF MAGNESIUM WEIGH NO MORE THAN THIS ONE OF SEMI-STEEL 


LRN GE LR EE MLE IO 
ae: eseanesonamenggee tins x 


« First magnesium honeycomb base offered to the industry. 
* Eliminates three-fourths of weight of patent base as compared with semi-steel. 
e Exhaustively tested for two years in scattered printing plants. 


¢ Uses all standard PMC Sterling Toggle Ratchet Hooks and Register Hooks. 


4 


— i inch. 
| « Finishing operations held to tolerance of plus or minus 5 ten-thousandths of an inc 


Write Today for Complete Information. 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 Commercial Square, Cincinnati 2, Ohio * 23 East 26th St. New York 10, N. Y. 
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“sTUDIO 
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~ An artist’s dream 


crystallized in type 


New! Only recently imported from Holland. Yet already 

























widely used in smart newspaper and magazine advertising, 
and for book titles and distinctive stationery. Its 
potential utility is endless. Printers and specifiers 
have been quick to see that Studio fills a place no other 
type could approach. Its natural chisel-edge pen stroke 
and ribbon-like flow offer an exciting novelty and its 
simplicity and freshness are intriguing. Artists, too, 
recognize in Studio a fine example of modern art’s 
self-disciplined freedom. The design is unshackled by 
tradition, the letters individually erratic. 
Yet all are subtly and beautifully organized to present 
a smooth linear effect. 

Studio is inviting whether displayed in all caps 
or upper and lower case. It combines pleasingly with 
almost any standard body type. Or, well leaded, it 
can be used acceptably for text, since even the smallest 
size is exceptionally readable. 

Available in eleven sizes from 8 point to 72 point. 
Write for specimen sheet and folder showing applications. 


ane 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDEKS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
Branches in Principal Cities 

























REMOVABLE 
END GLUE POTS 


LONGER HEATED 
DELIVERY CHUTE 


Just developed by Lynch 

Engineers is the “All-New 1951 Model E Lynch 
MORPAC Paper Packaging Machine’. It wraps or 
bands and seals with liquid adhesive ream paper, 
pads, tablets, loose leaf fillers, bound books, etc., at 
speeds up to 1,000 units per hour, saving 30% to 40% 


in wrapper material. Electrically controlled and air operated, 
it requires only one operator for feeding. On an average 
operation, it pays for itself in a surprisingly short time. 
Write for details on how Lynch MORPAC Model E can reduce 
your packaging costs. 





nian pan weromrc §=CORPORATION 





New Package Siget.. New Featunes. with, 
THE ALL-NEW 1951 MODEL E 
LYNCH pNORPAC 


PAPER PACKAGING MACHINE 
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ADJUSTABLE TOP 
RAM PLATE 








REMOVABLE 
TOP GLUE 
BOX 


Dimensions indicate 1951 Lynch 


Loz MORPAC’s new size range. All 


packages have the same neat ap- 
pearance — square corners, trim 
edges and folds, properly sealed. 


FEATURES: 


@ New removable glue pots 

@ New adjustable seal table 
plates 

@ New additional heat sealing 

@ New simplified adjustment 
settings 

@ New complete accessibility 

@ New cast frame 

@ New electrical and mechani- 
cal refinements throughout 

@ New size range; Min. 5% x 
7%x %’"; Max. 10x 15x 5” 

@ 15 minute max. time for size 
change : 





REFRIGERATION + » ey GLASS FORMING 
A CANDY & COOKIE PAPER AGIN MACHINES 
COMPRESSORS = COMPRESSORS lh Ry PACKAGING MACHINE DIVISION Aes camounte 

MACHINES TOLEDO, OHIO MACHINES 


» Spek AR RR en! 77 


CaaS 


i 
: 
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GUMMED HOLLANDS 


Those good gummed Hollands, bear- 
ing the proud old Ideal trademark, 
have a double quality background. 
For the fabrics are always uniform 
in weave, texture and surface while 
the even gumming really goes for 
irregular shapes and surfaces. Need- 
less to say, it’s as pliable as an old 
shoe. Would you like a sample book 
showing color ranges and finishes of 


Ideal Hollands and Cambrics ? 
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McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


* MASSACHUSETTS - 











BROOKFIELD OFFICES: NEW YORK - CHICAGO - 





LOS ANGELES 
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In this simply fascinating work by Donald Culross Peattie, 
the nature lover has a book that is sure to hold a 
cherished spot in library or den. Presenting “tree lore” 
in simple, non-technical terms, “A Natural History of Trees” becomes 
a frequently sought reference guide. 
Thus, a hardy, yet perennially attractive book cloth was 
requisite as the binding fabric, and Terek* Dublin 


was the logical choice. 


Published by Houghton Mifflin Company Manufactured by The Riverside Press 


Designed by Katharine R. Bernard 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


od 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., Producers of Terek and Terson Products, New York, Athol, Mass., Chicago, Ill. 
Represented on the Pacific Coast by A. B. Boyd Co., Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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THE TODD COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER 3 NEW YORK 


December 15, 1950 





Mr. David W. Schulkind, President 
E. P. Lawson Company 

426 West 33rd Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Schulkind: 


When it became necessary to expand our cutting department last summer we quickly 
reached the conclusion that nothing less than the best, most modern equipmen’ 
would be satisfactory for our purposes. Extremely accurate, precision cutting 
is a prime consideration in our manufacture of checks and office forms, which 

in many cases are used in automatic accounting machines where hairline regis— 
tration is vital. 


Accordingly we designated three key men ~~ our bindery foreman, cutting room 
foreman and chief maintenance engineer to study available equipment and report 
back. Their recommendation was unanimous and emphatic ~- Lawson cutters. 

Their reasons: Ease of operation, accuracy resulting from the extra wide 5” 
hydraulic clamp; increased speed; long life and easy maintenance. We then 
bought and installed four Lawson cutters and soon afterward ordered three more. 


The Lawson cutters have more than lived up to our expectations. For example, 
we had been seeking to increase cutting speed on such items as installment 
payment coupon books where cutting had to be so accurate that "perfect" is 
the only possible description of it. Previously we had not been able to cut 
lifts of more than 50 sheets at a time without risking spoilage and re-runs. 
With our new Lawsons we increased the number of sheets per lift to 100, then_ 
to 150, and by stages up to 250. With the last figure, five times our pre- 
vious production, accuracy was fully maintained. Over-all, we expect to 
increase efficiency up to 15% on all types of cutting. 


From an employee standpoint, too, we are more than satisfied. From the 
"doubting Thomas" attitude, usual when employees are confronted with un- 
familiar machinery, they quickly switched to admiration for the cutters. 
Now, they say, "just try to take them away from us!" 


Todd printing is precision printing. Our customers would not be satisfied 
with anything less, indeed would not, in many cases, be able to utilize any- 
thing less. Only precision cutting, the kind we are getting with Lawson 
cutters, enables us to meet their standards and ours. 


Very truly yours, 
om cane" TODD a Ine. 

“heat vag Pe ete l 
——— Printing 
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Cost Reducer « « e in fast folding of sheets up to 28 x 58” 
(in parallel fold) 




















In ease of setting and accurate folding of general work 
in larger size sheets, also of complicated forms, Cleveland 
Model “MM” brings folding costs down for trade binderies 
and producers of letterpress, offset and lithography. 







It handles single and multiple impositions in both par- 
allel and right angle folds; takes 28 x 44” maximum in right 
angle section; 28x 58” in parallel fold. Minimum sheet handled 
pS=x7". 


















In sound design and all around excellence of construc- 
tion, Cleveland Model “MM” is superior to any other machine 
for comparable purpose. Adjustments once made will stay set, 4 
80 you can count upon unvarying accuracy throughout runs of 
any length. 





Cleveland Model “MM” 
with Air Wheel 
Continuous Feeder 





... and this Cleveland disposes of long runs 
tof Letters, Circulars, Folders, Broadsides, 
— Package Inserts, 


etc., in a hurry. 













Handling sheets from 14 x 20” down to 4 x 6”, it makes 
two parallel folds, followed by three folds in the eight page 
section. 


Cleveland Model “W” 


with Suction Continuous 
Feeder, which does not 





Its continuous suction feeder eliminates reloading stops 
and so helps get maximum production. Variable speed device 
permits sheets of any length to be fed practically end to end — 







mar work at any speed. Glossy stocks, solid plates and bleed edges are 
Maximum size sheet 14 x 20” handled easily. Caliper prevents feeding of more than one sheet 
at a time. Friction feeder may be furnished, if desired. 
... and this Small Signa- 


ture Attachment folds 
package inserts as small 
as 4%" minimum width 
signature, further in- 
creasing the scope and 
value of your Cleveland 
Model “W”. 


Other Cleveland Models are available to handle your folding requirements not covered by 
those shown above. Write for complete information. 


Dexter e Christensen e McCain 


Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 
Dexter Folder Company, General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Associated with the de Florez Company for Special Engineering 
Branch Offices, Domestic and Foreign Agents 
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KERATO] 










SAYS THE BOOKBINDING CRAFTSMAN—“WHEN I17’s KERATOL* QUALITY... 


you CAN 





’ - wreAr | 
: TELL A BOOK BY ITS COVER 
. ~ oi bs z 

; 

} * : ; . : 

j KE R A T O L GIVES THE RESULTS Stocks immediately available at... 

% NEW YORK, N. Y. CINCINNATI 

: T H AT HY E L Pp YO U B U | L D 8B U S l N — S S thoi rong and Co, - phil aa Co. 
i : “= _ oe PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 

j It’s durable..it’s moisture-proof..it’s easy to £6 Mamamare Cm, ate _ Saa 
E | work .. there’s a color, weight and finish for every ae 

- requirement. But the best thing of all about 7 ae 

: KERATOL is the final result—books of lasting 

; quality .. lasting attractiveness .. lasting credit to IT PAYS TO USE 

i 


the bookbinder. No wonder Keratol is the oldest 
..and the best known .. name in the bookbinding 
field. A postcard will bring you samples. 





Textileather Corporation 
Toledo, Ohio 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. OT LEATHE 
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“Litho-finish” Atlas Impreglin made 
possible that super job of lithography 





on the cover of Betty Crocker’s famous 





Picture Cook Book . . . the culinary 





encyclopedia now in use in more than 450,000 
homes. Published by General Mills and 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Case binding 
by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company— 














loose leaf by Wilson-Jones Company. 






EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER*® INTERNATIONAL BUILDING J B k Bi di 9 
630 FIFTH AVENUE AT 50th STREET * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. Oanna 00 int Ml 5 





ae F 
Iw) JOANNA WESTERN MILLS COMPANY 


Weavers * Finishers * Manufacturers * Exporters of Joanna Textile Products 
22nd AND JEFFERSON STREETS, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS * EXPORT DIVISION: 1 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J., U.S.A. 
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Report from Washington 


"Tue cGuost or WPB haunts Washing- 
ton these days as the nation girds its 
productive belt for a partial mobiliza- 
tion of the economy. Unlike the paper 
barrage endured in the war years, the 
directive issuing from the National Pro- 
duction Authority and its newest asso- 
ciate, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
have thus far been few. What they lack 
in numbers, however, they make up in 
the preparations for a tighter economy 
and the ensuing tide of controls that 
may someday be necessary. 

Thus far the “M” orders of the NPA 
that affect the graphic arts have been 
more in the nature of requests for dis- 
cretion in the way of material usage 
and prices. Should voluntary price ceil- 
ings—as requested by the Economic 
Stabilization Agency on December 19— 
fail, mandatory controls using a base 
period ending not later than December 
1 may be established. There have been 
no official requests for wage ceilings, 
but the Wage Stabilization Board of 
ESA is at work on a wage control order 
which may be released if inflationary 
trends continue. 


Copper control 


In the supply field conditions are tight- 
er, but nowhere near the “scarcity econ- 
omy” of World War II. Users of cop- 
per as operating supplies — copper 
photoengravings, electrotypes, gravure 
plates and cylinders—are permitted up 
to 100% by weight of the average quar- 
terly use during the base period (first 
six months of 1950). Users of less than 
1.000 pounds quarterly are exempted. 
The exemption for users of aluminum 
(lithographic plates, i.e.) is 1,000 
pounds a year. A 15% cut in the use 
of copper products for non-defense 
manufacture was imposed. 
Government controls or restrictions 
on the use of paper are not yet con- 
templated. Production of many grades 
has increased substantially in the last 
six months, even more than the in- 
creased military requirements. Such 
shortages as exist are frequently due 
to inventory or scare-buying—an un- 
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fortunate situation which brings on the 
very controls the frightened buyers wish 
to avoid. M-1, as we reported last year, 
reduced steel product deliveries to in- 
ventory levels established in the preced- 
ing year. Deliveries are tight, with 
some shortages on tin-coated wire. 


Resins short 


Animal glues, formerly short, are now 
apparently plentiful. Ironically the res- 
in glues which became so popular be- 
cause of the animal glue scarcity, are 
now themselves short. 

Two Emergency Advisory Commit- 
tees for the National Production Au- 
thority which will represent segments 
of the book industry have been set up. 
The membership of the Printing equip- 
ment EAC was listed in B&BP, Nov. 
50. p. 34. A new committee represent- 
ing both book publishers and manufac- 
turers has been selected with the fol- 
lowing 25 members: 

Raymond C. Harwood (Harper & 
Brothers) is chairman of the Emer- 
gency Advisory Committee. Other mem- 
bers include Donald S. Cameron and 
Theodore Waller (Amer. Book Publ. 
Council); Harry Dale (Book-of-the- 
Month Club); John O’Connor (Grosset 
& Dunlap); Leon Shimkin (Simon & 
Schuster, Pocket Books); Curtis W. 
McGraw (McGraw-Hill); Burr L. 
Chase (Silver Burdett) ; Warren T. Da- 
vis (United Educators); Charles F. 
Kindt, Jr. (J. C. Winston); Lloyd W. 
King (Amer. Textbook Publ. Inst.) ; 
Robie D. Marriner (Amer. Book Co.) ; 
George P. Brett, Jr. (Macmillan) ; Wil- 
liam E. Spaulding (Houghton Mifflin) : 


The book indus- 
try's Deputy Di- 
rector with the 
WPB has been 
called to the 
colors again, this 
time as consul- 
tant for the Print- 
ing & Publishing 
Division of 
O.D.M. 





Col. E. W. Palmer 


Marvin B. Perry (D. C. Heath) ; Thom- 
as J. Wilson (Harvard Univ. Press) ; 
Judge J. Raymond Tiffany (B.M.L); 
Sidney Satenstein (Amer. Book-Knick- 
erbocker Press); C. H. Wilhelm 
(Kingsport Press); Bertram Wolff (H. 
Wolff Book Mfg. Co.) ; Harry V. Meyer 
(Natl Publ. Co.); Leon McCauley 
(Oxford Univ. Press) ; William K. Hol- 
man (A. J. Holman Co.); T. C. Briggs 
(Lawyers-Coop. Publ. Co.): Kurt 
Enoch (New Amer. Lib.). 


How ODM Works 


The numerous government bodies being 
created to direct, guide, counsel, ad- 
vise, and perhaps harass the book plant 
may tend to confuse the overworked 
businessman. As this is being written, 
January 10, the following government 
bodies are most directly involved with 
the book industry: 


Office of Defense Mobilization. This 
is the over-all control agency. Charles 
E. Wilson, Defense Mobilization Direc- 
tor; Fred Searls, Jr.. assistant; Herbert 
A. Bergson, general counsel. 

Printing & Publishing Div., O.D.M. 
E. W. Palmer. consultant. 

Economic Stabilization Agency. Di- 
rectives on wages and prices will be 
issued by this body. Alan Valentine, 
administrator; Michael V. DiSalle, 
price stabilization director. 

Defense Production Administration. 
A planning and policy-making body 
which sets goals. William Henry Har- 
rison, administrator. 

National Production Authority. Car- 
ries out the programs of the DPA. As 
of this date no official administrator. 

Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Book Publishing and Manufacturing. 
Raymond C. Harwood, chairman. 

Emergency Advisory Committee for 
Printing Equipment. R. Verne Mitchell, 
chairman. 

Defense Mobilization Board. Gives 
advice and assistance to mobilization 
planners and thrashes out disputes not 
resolved at lower levels. C. E. Wilson, 
chairman. 
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still continues to be the biggest word in history! 

IF we don’t get into a full scale war, IF the in- 

ternational scene quiets down, ther we may expect 

a moderately plentiful supply of the life blood of 

the industry, paper, machinery, glues, ink, cloth, 
etc., a spot check of the industry reveals. 

IF on the other hand. we are in serious danger (as we 
seem to be) of being involved in an “official” war, then gov- 
ernment has certainly not made much of an effort to call 
upon the graphic arts industry to contribute its share of 
the needs of an offensive peace effort, or a defensive war! 
Few of the firms contacted have even a hint of a war con- 
tract and one wonders when and if such contracts, as were 
common in the industry in World War II in a comparable 
period, will be issued. 

For the moment, business conditions are remarkably less 
critical than might be imagined, and the volume of business 
done in 1950 generally far greater—25 to 50%— than that 
in a previous year and even beyond most estimates. And the 
estimates for °51—barring the big IF—are equally opti- 
mistic. 


Effect of Korea 


Since the Korean episode, though only a fraction of our 
previous armed strength is engaged, shortages in many 
lines have developed. prices have mounted, and deliveries 
have slowed down. But the effect of these events is only 
beginning to be felt. Delivery on most equipment and ma- 
terials still remains surprisingly good. Nevertheless the 
effect of delays in raw materials will make itself felt in 
greater degree during the next few months, it is evident 
from the reports, even if we remain theoretically at peace 
(See page 25). 

Under the terms of the government’s request for voluntary 
price control. the industry is holding fast as well as it can. 
But it is evident that this endeavor may not go beyond the 
next three months, unless something more drastic is applied 
than voluntary control. 

An analysis of the comments made by leading suppliers 
in each of the various fields serving the industry, when 
classified according to services. indicates that the following 
summaries hold true: 


EQUIPMENT _ Deliveries slowed slightly but generally 
within two to four weeks, with some larger items running 
up to six to nine months. Delays caused by difficulties 
arising from securing supplies affected by critical materials 
controls. Price line to hold for at least first quarter, unless 
otherwise pegged. Sales volume good. 


PAPER Deliveries largely in good shape, and sales 
volume at good level. Slower deliveries expected in some 
lines, such as coated papers. as result of developing chemi- 
cal shortages. 


GLUE No current shortages, but prices much higher. 
Glycerine under allocation and resins growing short. Sales 
volume up to earlier predictions. 


CLOTH Chemicals and some dyes becoming short, 
thereby affecting production of some colors. Delivery gen- 
erally good, and sales up to predictions. 


LEAF = Substitutions likely as shortages commence to 
develop after manufacturers’ inventories ebb. Sales ad- 
vanced in °50, deliveries to date are generally normal. 


WIRE Production schedules maintained, but demand 
has emptied market temporarily. Ample supply indicated 
for first half of 51, however. Sales leveled off somewhat as 
expected, but began to climb after outbreak in Korea. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Shortages of vital materials will most likely affect our volume of 
production during the year, which in turn will reflect itself in our 
efforts to meet the sales demand for our products. 

Company expediters are already at work endeavoring to hunt 
down scarce materials and aid in developing our production to a 
level which will meet the demand. As for next year, the sales 
volume appears to be limited only by the sales and manpower 
potential of the ATF organization, and of course, by the course 


of world events. 
R. G. Marquardt 
Vice President (Domestic Sales) 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, INC. 


We have been blessed with more orders for BAUMFOLDERS in 
recent days than in the various hectic periods since V-E Day. We 
now have a backlog of approximately a half million dollars’ worth 
of orders for BAUMFOLDERS which, Providence permitting, we 
can ship with approximately two months on the average, although 
some models are farther behind schedule than others. We are 
hopeful that we can secure motors and pumps so we can deliver 
the orders already booked, and we are fortunate in having the 
steel and other materials to enable us to build the folders and the 
automatic feeds. 

We are also hopeful that the Government will take a leaf from 
the British Empire's experience during the last war and give print- 
ing machinery top priority for materials. We feel that the speed of 
communication is the essence . . . that it certainly is essential that 
the Government and various firms doing work for the Government, 
have the facilities for getting all these manuals printed instantly— 
therefore, that the equipment will be considered so essential to the 
peace effort that they will allow us to secure enough steel etc. 


Russell Ernest Baum 
President 


CHANDLER & PRICE CO. 


Materials for production are slow in coming and harder to get, 
but Chandler & Price is in fair shape for the next five months. 
Steel and forgings are especially hard to obtain. Delivery on 
motors is three to six months behind. Deliveries to customers are 
relatively normal with three to four months behind schedule. Prices 
have ben maintained for the most part. Business in ‘50 equalled 
‘49, but did not quite measure up to ‘48. 


J. W. Kirkpatrick 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD CO. 


We look for a year of heavy demand for printing equipment and 
our impression is that most suppliers should be able to continue 
their production at somewhat reduced levels. Under current con- 
ditions, our plans are to continue to produce 
equipment within the limits imposed by the 
material and manpower shortages. However, 
our operations are being geared to full sup- 
port of national policy under whatever state 
of war economy we may face. 

lf the emergency grows more grave, and 
as more of our national resources are di- 
rected into armament production, we expect 
increased conversion to military or related 
production. We do not expect, however, that 
production of graphic arts equipment will be 
completely curtailed in even an all-out war. 
Shortages of equipment encountered in World War 2 indicated 
rather clearly that a certain amount of new machinery should be 
alloted to the graphic arts industry, if it is to remain effective in an 
emergency period. Today the reationship between a healthy graphic 
arts industry and a strong national economy, is | believe, fully 
recognized by planning and control agencies of the government. 

In general our feeling is that printing and its related equipment 
industry will retain their importance and perhaps continue to in- 
crease even in the face of abnormal international conditions. 


H. A. Porter 
Vice President 
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HICKOK MFG. CO. 


In general, deliveries of equipment will be maintained although 
they have been slightly slowed, i.e., about six weeks for a ruling 
machine. Steel delivery is tight but has not yet seriously effected 
production. 


Daniel Hickok 







HAMBRO TRADING CO, OF AMERICA, INC. 


We are quite confident that we can maintain our supply of ma- 
chines to the trade, and we anticipate that in the main we shall be 
able to make deliveries within a few weeks of receiving orders. 

We have so arranged our price structure that we can comfort- 
ably state that we do not anticipate any increase for the first six 
months of 1951. 

We have arranged with manufacturers to accept a given num- 
ber of machines each month, based on estimated sales so that we 
may have continuity of supplies, rather than stock piling. 


David Higgins 


Sales Manager 


E. P. LAWSON CO. 


One does not know how far our efforts to 
build up for defense will go. This is indi- 
cated by the reports that Lloyds' of London 
is taking bets that there will be no shooting 
war. My opinion is that civilian production 
will be curtailed only as much as is required 
to manufacture the necessary materials of 
war. Keep in mind that the thinking in 
Washington at this time is to pay for the 
defense efforts on a pay-as-you-go plan. 
This cannot be done if the civilian economy 
is cut back too severely. 

There is every indication, however, that 
industrial equipment of all kinds, especial- 
ly such as is used in connection with the defense effort, will not be 
cut back beyond a reasonable point. 

We anticipate a continued supply of necessary materials during 
the next quarter although efforts will have to be put forth to 
secure them. A sincere effort on the part of all concerned to follow 
the inventory rules of the Nat'l Production Authority would facili- 
tate their flow. 

The outlook for 1951 indicates that it will be possible to sell all 
machines that might be manufactured. The reduction of available 
manpower as well as materials will determine the future volume 


of machinery sales and shipments. 
D. W. Schulkind 
President 


D. W. Schulkind 


LYNCH CORP. 
PACKAGE MACHINERY DIVISION 


The outlook is not very bright on the continued flow of materials 
for equipment we manufacture, such as the MORPAC Paper 
Packaging Machine, which is used in your industry. 

Our delivery schedules are fairly well set up for the first quarter 
of 1951. Our prices are also set for the first quarter. 

The inventory quantities as permitted by the National Production 
Authority will most likely cause undue difficulty. There are so many 
ifs, ands, and buts that the situation is almost unpredictable. 


M. V. Girkins 


Director of Sales 


MIEHLE PTG. PRESS & MFG. CO. 


The Miehle Company does not as yet have any war contracts and 
at present it appears we can continue manufacturing and shipping 
printing presses without many interruptions at least through the 
first half of 1951. 

However, we will no doubt have to hurdle some obstacles. Ma- 
chinery manufacturers under conditions of partial mobilization al- 
ways encounter difficulties in securing enough materials to maintain 
a continuous manufacturing schedule. So far we have been rather 
fortunate in that none of our production has been curtailed al- 
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though it is extremely difficult to get materials ° 
such as steel, copper and aluminum-alloy ma- 
terials. Electrical equipment too must be 
ordered in advance with manufacturers at | 
present quoting from 18 to 20 weeks. 

We have taken definite orders for presses 
through the first quarter of 1951 and have 
letters of intent to purchase which on some 
of the large equipment extend practically 
through the balance of 1951. Verticals and 
small presses, however, are still available for 
shipment during the second quarter of the 


year. 
Carlton Mellick 
Vice-President (Sales) 
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MILLER PRTG. MACHINERY CO. 


We expect to make deliveries during the first quarter of 1951 in 
accordance with the schedule now in effect. Price levels for the 
first quarter of 1951 will be the same as those now prevailing. As 
yet we have experienced no serious difficulty in securing materials 
to maintain inventories at the permitted levels. 


Gordon Montgomery 
President 


LANSTON MONOTYPE CO. 


Definite delays in flow of raw materials to the plant. This fact 
plus a heavy production schedule has delayed shipments to cus- 
tomers. Price levels have been maintained. Inventory has been 
kept in line with DPA specifications. In sales 1950 compares very 
favorably to other years. Future business is impossible to determine. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO. 


We are hopeful that we will be able to continue building our 
regular line of gang Stitchers, Rotary Perforators, and Punching 
Machines, but that of course depends upon what the folks in Wash- 
ington have to say about materials, etc. 

On certain of our machines we are able to make shipments on 
the average of two to three weeks following receipt of order, but 
on others we are quite loaded up. The new Rosback Auto-Stitcher 
has provided us so much business that we are now promising de- 
livery the latter part of next year on orders received as of this date. 

It seems likely that present prices will have to hold throughout 
the first quarter of 1951; we anticipate considerable difficulty in 
maintaining inventory quantities as permitted by the defense pro- 
duction authorities. Certain items are already very scarce. 


J. C. Patterson 
General Manager 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


We are currently working on a small amount of defense orders 
which we anticipate stepping up materially the first half of 1951. 
We believe that a certain proportion of our regular equipment is 
such as will be required for parts of the defense program and as 
such we undoubtedly will be asked to manufacture a certain pro- 
portion of these items. 

With reference to delivery schedules for 1951, we have regular 
orders scheduled for delivery for approximately the first 5 months 
of 1951. 

It will be increasingly difficult to maintain any fixed quantities. 
Obviously the character of the work being produced, and its rela- 
tion to the whole defense program would have a most important 


bearing on this matter. 
Theodore S. Clark 
Vice-President 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


The outlook is very favorable for con- 
tinued deliveries of equipment for the in- 
dustry, and our delivery schedule is still 
prompt. No price changes are contem- 
plated or expected. 


Lee Augustine 
President 





Lee Augustine 
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THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING CO. 


Of course, we do look for a lot of trouble in the nature of ade- 
quate flow of materials to us, and therefore we anticipate unusual 
difficulties in meeting our obligations to our customers. Our de- 
livery plans for 1951 are quite similar to those of 1950, but we 
doubt if we will be able to produce as much as we have during the 
year which is just closing, due to all kinds of Government restric- 
tions. We do not anticipate any change in the price level of our 
machinery during the first quarter of 1951. 

M. S. Little 


President 
SOUTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 


The situation at the present time is extremely muddled. | am sure 
that we are in no different position than any other manufacturer 
of civilian goods. It is impossible to know whether or not the 
Government will allow the manufacture of non-defense equipment 
and, of course, the scarcity of materials is already beginning to 
be felt. 

At the present time, our delivery schedule is all the way from 
two weeks to six months. 


As far as printing equipment is concerned, we consider the only 
solution which might allow for less normal production would be to 
have printing equipment declared essential and priorities issued 
on it. 

Robert Colomy 
Manager (Graphic Arts Division) 


COATED & PROCESSED PAPER ASSOC. 


We feel sure that the outlook for a continued flow of materials is 
uncertain. 


The delivery cycle as of today is what we would consider normal 
as most of the scare buying has been shipped and current orders are 
for regular requirements. 

We anticipate that there should be an increase in prices during 
the first quarter since many firms just recently increased the cost 
of their raw materials to us and these increases will not be reflected 
until shipments are made during this first quarter. It is anticipated 
that there should be a leveling off of price rises thereafter due to 
to apparent Government regulations. 


It is quite unlikely that inventories can be maintained because of 
the difficulty of securing the necessary substitutes for many of the 


items we have been using. 
S. F. Barndt 
General Sales Manager 


SPRINGFIELD COATED PAPER CORP. 


As convertors of paper, which finds its way into the bookbinding 
trade, it is our opinion that there will be a continued flow of ma- 
terials despite current restrictions and curtailment of raw materials, 
although we do anticipate a severe cut-back during the second 
quarter of next year. 

While it is almost impossible to predict definite price levels for 
the first quarter of 1951 we feel that the President's request for a 
voluntary “hold the line" program will have a definite effect as 
far as the paper industry is concerned. 

It is worth mentioning that we have encountered a sharp increase 
in the demand for imitation leatherettes and imitation cloth cover- 
ing items, such as we produce. In our opinion this is primarily due 
to the bookbinders attempting to hold the line in price at their 
end and to find suitable substitutions for cheaper grades of cloth. 


John J. Kelly 


Vice-President 


FEDERAL ADHESIVES CORP. 


We have been fortunate in having anticipated shortages, and have 
a large inventory of raw materials on hand. 

However, the situation on animal glue and glycerine is becoming 
very tight; especially the latter, which is now on allocation. So 
far, we have been able to take care of all our customers’ require- 
ments, and deliveries have been prompt. As for bone and hide 
glues, so far these have been quite plentiful. 

Regarding prices, from present indications they will be slightly 
higher as time goes on. In fact, an instance is the latest quotation 
on glycerine, which is 6lc per pound against 29c per pound, so 
you can readily see what we are up against. 
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As you undoubtedly know, resins have been in short supply for 
some time; due to the priorities on V-3 board, very little is being 
furnished to the adhesive manufacturers, and unless the matter is 
cleared by Washington, we doubt whether there will be any for 
the bookbinding industry. However, we have already presented 
the facts to the Chemical Division of the NPA, and have made 
suggestions which would release considerable amounts of resin for 
the bookbinding and other industries. 

Arthur Mayer 


Vice-President 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Some materials are acutely short—some are 
allocated and some are available, but very 
few are what you might term in surplus sup- 
ply. Inability to obtain either basic or 
auxiliary materials temporarily cuts down 
sales volume at times. 

No convertor or processor of materials 
into finished or proprietary product can 
very well underwrite all these conditions 
and price changes; therefore, for the most 
part sales terms are "Price in effect at time 
of shipment and subject to availability." 
There are of course the exceptions. Where- 
ever the merchandise is in our hands future 
price and delivery can be stated. 

Provided raw materials and secondary 
auxiliary materials are available, we look forward to a high level of 
sales for the first quarter of the coming year. Price levels will of 
course be determined by the old law of supply and demand plus 
each such effect as price ceilings or other regulatory price legislation 
may create. The high degree of industrial activity plus the stepped 
up defense program will undoubtedly cause many dislocations and 
satisfy everyone, which we believe will be felt in our fields as well 


as practically all others. 
E. R. Paul 
Manager (Adhesive Products) 





E. R. Paul 


UNION PASTE COMPANY 


There is no current or anticipated shortage on vegetable-base ma- 
terials needed to make up pastes for bookbinding. Solvents, con- 
tained in some pastes, and plasticizers, contained in others, for 
special uses are limited in supply but this is not currently crip- 
pling to the bookbinding industry. Animal glue is beginning to 
tighten and prices are advancing, but shopping around is still 
possible. Resin base materials are and will continue in the foresee- 
able future to be extremely scarce. 


We continue to deliver vegetable and animal-base materials on 
anything from an overnight to one-week schedules. Two to three 
weeks is often required where special chemicals, such as resins or 
solvents are involved. This is due to material shortages rather than 
limited production capacity. 

We purchase over 500 chemicals to manufacture our line of ad- 
hesives. Prices on these chemicals are changing as much as three 
times in a single week—always upward. There is little question but 
what adhesive prices will reflect these increased costs due to the 
prominent nature of raw material costs in determining finished ad- 
hesive prices. 

It is suggested that all printers, publishers, bookbinders, etc., 
requiring adhesives for use in converting their products, take every 
opportunity to impress Washington, and other influential places, 
with the importance of adhesives in general to their operations. 
This will make our efforts to secure raw materials easier under any 
type of forced economy. 

Morrison M. Bump 
Sales Manager 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Indications that the flow of bookcloth manufactured by our firm 
will be maintained, are fair, and no current restriction is existent. 
In all probability, in any state of emergency, books will be re- 
garded as essential, and for that reason cloth will be available to 
all who require it. 

Deliveries presently are on about a six week basis, and of course, 
prices are frozen as required. A small percentage of our produc- 
tion is being devoted to military needs which as yet has not affected 


civilian suppliers. 
Fred Ford 
Director of Sales 
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L. E. CARPENTER CO. 


Delivery dates and the outlook on continued flow of cloth are 
satisfactory, even though the textile situation is tightening. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS 


The outlook for a continued flow of material from our company 
for at least the first six months of 1951 looks very good. Our de- 
livery schedule as of January Ist is between six and eight weeks. 

Price levels for the first quarter of 1951 are likely to be slightly 
higher. Inventory quantities, as permitted by N.P.A. possibly can- 
not be maintained. We will undoubtedly be operating on smaller 
and smaller inventories. 


R. A. Harper 


Manager (Industrial Fabrics Division) 


E. I. Du PONT De NEMOURS & CO. 


As far as the first quarter production is concerned, we anticipate 
having plenty of grey goods and pyroxylin. In the adhesives field, 
the supply picture for the first quarter is not clear. 

The same situation applies to deliveries. We anticipate no de- 
lays in January on bookbinding materials, and we'll exert every 
effort to get adhesives to our customers. 

The price situation is apparently going out of the market place 


into the realm of government control. 
William H. Lander 


ALBERT D. SMITH & CO. INC. 


At the present time the outlook for a continued flow of materials 
supplied by our company appears very hopeful. Of course, it is 
impossible at this time to determine what influence Government 
purchases for defense will have on these in the future. 

The outlook for specific Government controls at the present is 
most uncertain and it is therefore very difficult to predict with any 
certainty for the future on either deliveries or prices. At the 
present time our inventory position is very satisfactory and our 
delivery problems are normal in most instances. There are certain 
chemicals that are in short supply and there are certain dyes 
which are impossible to obtain. However, we have found our cus- 


tomers most cooperative in accepting slight color differences when 
necessary. 


Albert H. Clayburgh 


President 


W. H. COE MFG. CO. INC. 


We are looking forward to a very busy, but a very trying year. 
The cellulose acetate situation is very, very tight and, as a result, 
the glassine paper situation is starting to tighten up. It is hard to 
make a prediction, but, if we do not go into an all-out defense 
program, we hope to keep our sales volume the same as in 1950— 
although shortages can prevent this. As of right now, we are 
making very prompt shipments, if not from stock. 


G. B. Goodwin 
General Manager 


PEERLESS ROLL LEAF Co. 


A war economy will affect, to some extent, the smooth and con- 
tinued flow of materials and equipment supplied by our Company, 
since we are, in turn dependent upon materials furnished by our 
own suppliers. 

As of January first our delivery schedule remains the same as the 
last quarter of 1950. Prices should tend to remain as is, in line 
with the President's request to preserve the present price levels. 

It is difficult to predict anything about inventory quantities bein+ 
maintained, in view of the general situation. 

C, A. Lydecker 


President 


SUPERIOR ROLL LEAF MANUFACTURERS, INC. 


The outlook on our continued flow of roll leaf is definitely uncer- 
tain even though the current delivery schedule is good. Basic ma- 
terials required by us are already in short supply, and although 
we intend to maintain our prices as they are, it is doubtful that we 
will be able to maintain inventories of many materials needed in 
the manufacture of roll leaf, thereby affecting the inventories of 


our customers. 
Louis Gold 
President 


M. SWIFT & SONS 


We see no reason to expect that we will not be able to supply our 
customers continuously with merchandise. However, we will have to 
offer them substitutes for quality which they prefer and with which 
they are familiar. 
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Our delivery schedule as of January Ist, is subject to availability. 
It is not possible for us to predict price levels for the first quarter 
of 1951—first because material costs are changing so rapidly and 
second because qualities which customers habitually purchase may 
not be available when needed, thus forcing them to a different 

price level or to await availability. 
J. G. Swift 


President 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


If the pattern of World War II were super-imposed over the present 
economic scene, the Graphic Arts picture would be shadowed with 
question marks. Already, priorities and restrictions are cutting into 
the supply of critical materials. However, unless a restriction order 
is issued, we expect to continue production of book stitching equip- 
ment. We should be able to meet the needs of the industry for 
the first six months of 1951, and possibly the entire year. 

Delivery of all standard types of book stitchers can now be made 
within two to four weeks after the order has been received. 

Until government controls become mandatory, price levels should 
rise to cover recent advances in materials and labor costs. In- 
creases can be expected particularly in machinery which has held 
the price line for over a year. 

We do not expect any difficulties in maintaining the NPA in- 
ventory quantities for at least the first quarter of the year. 

Present and potential users of book stitching equipment are now 
reviewing their requirements for the coming year. Increases in 
replacement part sales indicate a marked trend to maintain present 
equipment in prime working condition. 

Martin J. R. Corcoran 
Public Relations 


WILSON JONES COMPANY 


We have been maintaining our flow of production under the normal 
schedules and unless we encounter some drastic curtailment in the 
supply of raw materials, or governmental restrictions, we expect to 
continue our rate of production. 

As to price changes, while it is difficult to predict the future, we 
do not anticipate any changes to be impending. We have kept up 
our inventories and expect to continue doing so without undue 


difficulties. 
S. M. Freid 
GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 


What will happen in our industry because of material cutbacks due 
to increasing military demands, future control orders, loss of man- 
power through the draft, considerably stepped up taxes, price and 
wage stabilization, is anybody's guess. At the present time our in- 
ventories on the bulk of our commodities are in excellent condi- 
tion because in many cases we had anticipated the longer de- 
liveries, which many of our suppliers have needed because of slow- 
downs as far as their own sources are concerned. While the scarce 
buying bug-a-boo had popped up occasionally and has stimulated 
buying in some instances during the past few months, manufac- 
turers’ inventories are generally lower than normal. Future inven- 
tories will depend on full mobilization and if it comes it will mean 
a quick pinch on all our materials made of cotton, paper and, 
paper board, rubber, metal, leather, etc., as well as needed metals 
to go into the manufacture of equipment. 
As for prices during the first quarter of 1951, we will go out on 
a limb and predict the same as we did in December of ‘49, name- 
ly, an upward change, but because of forthcoming controls from 
Washington, nowhere near the activity of ‘50. 
S. J. Mirecki 


Manager 
WILLIAM J. McLAUGHLIN & CO 


As to the outlook of continued flow of materials, we naturally ex- 
pect them to be curtailed; not very seriously for the next couple 
of months, however, quite serious on some commodities, thereafter, 
and not so much on others. 

Our delivery schedule as of January, 1951 is six to eight weeks. 

Price levels for the first quarter of 1951 for our products, more 
than likely will be strengthened over the prices existing at the 
moment. 

Naturally, inventory quantities will not be able to be maintained, 
particularly on quite a few items, as we have already been hamp- 
ered on this score for the last three months. 


William J. McLaughlin 


President 


Response to B&BP’s annual business report and forecast was this year 
greater than ever. To those who have expressed their opinions here and 
those whose replies arrived unfortunately too late for inclusion B&BP 
expresses its sincere gratefulness for their cooperation. 
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Returning Servicemen And 


Their Re-employment Rights 


Fulltime Employees Entitled to Re-employment In 


Same Position As Previously or Equivalent Thereto 


Wirn empioyers entering the armed 
services either as draftees, reservists or 
by way of enlistment, bookbinders and 
book manufacturers must bear in mind 
what rights these employees may have 
in their jobs upon their return to civil- 
ian life. The problem is also important 
from the point of view of maintaining 
the working service as these employees 
leave their jobs. The employer must 
consider whether replacements in the 
working force must be made on a tem- 
porary basis or whether permanent em- 
ployment can be offered. In addition, 
adjustments in employees’ terms and 
conditions of employment should be on 
the basis that the ex-servicemen will be 
entitled to such benefits accruing while 
serving in the armed forces. if they are 
entitled to re-employment. 


Re-employment Rights of Veterans 


Employees who leave a job other than 
a temporary one for active duty in the 
armed forces are entitled to re-employ- 
ment upon application within 90 days 
after honorable discharge. Active duty 
covers the training period and actual 
service. However, these rights are 
qualified to the extent that they may 
not be applicable if the circumstances 
of the employer have changed to such 
an extent that re-employment would be 
impossible or unreasonable. 


Benefits of Re-employment 


Upon re-employment. the veteran is en- 
titled to his former position or one of 
similar seniority, status, pay and other 
benefits. For a period of one year, he 
is protected against discharge except 
where just cause is indicated. The 
veteran is entitled to more than the 
precise job he had before entering the 
armed services; he is entitled to a job 
comparable to the one which he would 
have held had he remained continu- 
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ously in his civilian employment. If 
he would have received a pay increase 
or an increase in commissions, or a 
promotion, but for his absence in the 
armed services. he is entitled to such 
benefits upon re-employment. Thus, his 
seniority continues while he is in the 
armed forces and that period is treated 
as though he was on a leave of ab- 
sence. Furthermore, veterans who can- 
not qualify for their former jobs by 
reason of disability sustained during 
service in the armed forces, but who 
are qualified for another job will be 
entitled to such other job. 


Waiver of Re-employment Rights 


Courts are divided as to what the rights 
of the veteran are if he is refused em- 
ployment in his former job and volun- 
tarily accepts a different position with 
his former employer. Some courts 
hold that the veteran, by accepting the 
different job, did not waive his re- 
employment rights. Other courts have 
taken the opposite position and ruled 
that when the veteran voluntarily ac- 
cepts, and remains in the different job 
for a period of time without claiming 
his re-employment rights he thereby 
waives and extinguishes all re-employ- 
ment rights he may have had under 
Federal law. 


Application of Re-employment Rights 


The right of re-employment under Fed- 
eral law accrues in favor of inductees, 
enlistees (except upon re-enlistment) 
and reservists who are called to active 
duty. Re-employment rights apply to 
women as well as men. However. per- 
sons called to active duty in the Na- 
tional Guard do not have re-employ- 
ment rights unless the Guard unit is 
called into active Federal service. Per- 
sons entering the Merchant Marine do 
not acquire re-employment rights. 


SO YOU'RE GETTING A NEW 
MACHINE? 


B&BP is indebted to William Gins- 
burg (Practical Bookbinding Co.), and 
A. J. Ammon (American Book Knick- 
erbocker Press), both of N.Y.C., for 
their assistance in this symposium on 
the advantages and the pitfalls in 
buying and installing new equipment. 

Pamphlet binder or edition binder, 
each makes a sizable investment in 
new machinery, and each added ma- 
chine bears an important relationship 
to machines already in existence, as 
well as making an important contribu- 
tion to the productive capacity of the 
shop. In this article are explored the 
effects of such an addition and the 
considerations that affect its installa- 
tion. 


As told by 
Wm. Ginsburg & A. J. Ammon 
to Arthur Sederquist 


To suy or Nort TO BUY new equip- 
ment is a question that has caused more 
than one plant owner to chew his finger 
nails to the quick. Yet a decision as 
to whether to install even major pieces 
of equipment can easily be based on a 
careful analysis of the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a step. 

New bindery machinery is almost 
always bought for one or more of four 
reasons. Probably the most common 
is that a plant’s present equipment is 
becoming obsolete and uneconomical 
to operate. Again, a plant may find 
that its production is unbalanced, such 
as insufficient trimming facilities com- 
pared with its stitching capacity. In- 
ability to meet increased production 
demands without additional equipment 
is a third reason. A fourth situation 
that sometimes occurs is when a ma- 
chine is purchased in the expectation 
of being able to increase or widen the 
scope of the firm’s business through 
increased production and lowered costs. 

If a firm is not faced with one of 
these situations its proposed acquisition 
of new equipment would be open to 
serious question. Idle machinery is an 
expensive luxury. 


Look closely 

So once you've decided new machinery 
may be needed, take a second look at 
your situation and ask yourself some 
pertinent questions. If your machinery 
is really obsolete, there is probably 
little chance that it can be effectively 
speeded up to meet your competitors’ 
production rates. Badly unbalanced 
production also calls for prompt action 
as otherwise the plant’s maximum pos- 
sibilities are not being realized. Caution 
should be exercised, however, in buy- 
ing new equipment if a plant has been 
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90 Youre betting a New Machine? 






Here’s Some Pointers on Realizing the Utmost Value from Your Invest- 


ment and Making The Installation With the Least Effect on Work Flow 


jammed for only a couple of weeks or 
even a couple of months. A ix months’ 
waiting period is far safer, to make 
reasonably certain that volume will not 
suddenly drop off. Finally. buying a 
major piece of equipment in the hope 
that new business can be sold on the 
basis of high production and low prices 
is risky unless the purchaser either 
knows his market intimately or has un- 
questionable assurances of business 
once he is set up to handle it. In this 
case he will be wise to wait until he 
can pay cash for such equipment with- 
out straining his bank account. 

If you’ve now decided that your situ- 
ation fully justifies a new paper cutter. 
gathering unit, gang stitcher. or folder, 
you won't need any prompting on the 
next question to be answered. That is 
the purchase price of the machine in 
question, plus installation and erection 
costs. The prices of nearly all bindery 
equipment since the war have been 
f.o.b. factory, with the result that the 
cost of transportation and _ installation 
are paid by the purchaser. 


Trucking it in 


Here a word of caution is in order. If 
machinery has to be carried to the 
second or higher floor of a building, 
the manufacturer should be told the 
weight capacity of elevators. or whether 
or not rigging will be required to get 
the equipment into the building. While 
small machines can be shipped intact. 
heavy or large units are shipped in 
sections to be reassembled. Assembly 
time for folding machines may range 
from two days to two weeks, depend- 
ing on the size of the machine and its 
attachments. An estimate of the time 
necessary to get a machine in running 
condition can be obtained from the 
manufacturer. 

No matter whether you obtain terms 
or pay cash for new equipment, the 
factory will want a down payment of 
from 10-33- 1/3% of the purchase price 
on signing the contract. The balance, 
if it’s a cash deal. will be due 30 days 
after delivery. Different manufacturers 
allow varying periods over which terms 
may be arranged. These seldom exceed 
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a two year period. Interest and service 
charges for time payments also vary, 
with 6% being the average. 


Effect on production 

Once a new machine has been installed, 
what effect will it have on other similar 
equipment? If paper cutting produc- 
tion is to be upped by acquisition of 
a three knife trimmer, will this ma- 
chine eliminate the need for the present 
single knife trimmers. and if so, can 
they be disposed of at a satisfactory 
price? Or should some former equip- 
ment be retained for use during tempo- 
rary rush periods? This is a question 
which can only be answered by the 
individual owner. 

Human relations also often pose a 
problem whenever binding or printing 
production is increased by fast. compli- 
cated machines. In a bindery which 
has had relatively little personnel turn- 
over for a number of years, there is 
always the question whether present 
employees can be re-trained to operate 
new types of machines. If they cannot 
be. additional operators must be found. 
If at all possible, other work must be 
found for workers who would otherwise 
be displaced. When men or women are 
are displaced by new machines, shop 
morale drops sharply, and unions have 
been known to take a militant attitude 
in their business dealings with such 
firms. 


Study work flow 


Consideration must also be given to the 
way the plant’s present flow of work 
will be affected. If maximum use is to 
be made of new equipment, it must be 
tied into the plant’s production line to 
the best advantage. Thus it may be 
necessary to re-arrange the present 
floor plan if increased material han- 
dling is to be avoided. Even though a 
new machine is a small, relatively un- 
important item, it should never be 
placed in the first available corner. 
but located where it will fit into the 
flow of work to the best advantage. 
What additional expenses will be in- 
curred to get the new equipment run- 
ning? Will waste disposal units be 





needed? Can new electrical wiring be 
easily installed? If an addition to the 
building is required, are heating facili- 
ties sufficient to carry the additional 
load? These and sometimes more such 
problems must be thought of. 

The question of whether the new ma- 
chinery will give a general over-all pro- 
duction increase or will benefit only one 
department may determine whether an 
even flow of production will be main- 
tained, or whether there will be surplus 
stitching facilities as against present 
folding or trimming production. If it 
appears that the plant’s output will be 
unbalanced, still further machinery 
purchases will be needed if maximum 
output is to be obtained. 


What to do with savings 


If through the installation of much 
faster machines, the plant owner suc- 
ceeds in cutting his costs drastically, 
he will have to decide whether he 
should give his customers the full ad- 
vantage of his lower costs, or maintain 
his present price schedules. Whatever 
his decision, it should be influenced by 
a realization that he should pay off the 
cost of his new equipment in from 
three to five years if at all possible. 

Some book manufacturers feel that 
they have been caught in a vicious 
cycle. To maintain a competitive posi- 
tion in the industry, they have tied up 
much of their capital in improved ma- 
chines and then passed their savings 
along to publishers. Yet because pub- 
lishers have not reduced their retail 
prices, there has been little if any in- 
crease in book sales or the number of 
books manufactured. Long press and 
bindery runs, it is pointed out, would 
give book manufacturers an oppor- 
tunity to receive a fairer return on 
their equipment investments. 

While pamphlet and library binders, 
and loose leaf cover manufacturers, 
are not faced with a comparable situ- 
ation they must still visualize the effect 
of machinery purchases in relation to 
their plant’s physical capacity, and 
production. Neither can financial and 
price considerations be safely over- 


looked. 
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Roycroft Memento 


Nostaucic Memories oF the famous 
Roycroft Shops in East Aurora, N. Y. 
were revived in many a lover of fine 
books recently with the announce- 
ment that Charles W. Youngers, for- 
mer bindery superintendent at Roy- 
croft, had presented East Aurora’s 
High School with a facsimile of the 
original manuscript of A Message To 
Garcia, written by Elbert Hubbard I. 
The book is especially bound, port- 
folio style, for exhibition in the 
school library. 


Hubbard, you may remember, 
founded the Roycroft Press in 1895. 


The Roycroft Shops employed some 
500 people, and were complete with 
printshop, bindery, copper shop, a 
wood carving shop, and leather tool- 
ing and other crafts corners. 


Youngers was one of three to work 
in the first Roycroft Bindery, and 
was thirteen years old at the time. 
After completing his apprenticeship 
he became superintendent of book- 
binding, and director of bibliopegistic 
art, a post he held for 25 years. Speci- 
mens of his work are found in mu- 
seums the world over. He has bound 
books for presidents, governors and 
many other notables. 


After having been lost for a time, 
the original manuscript of A Message 
To Garcia was found in the Buffalo 
Public Library, where the pages were 
photostated. From these photostats a 
limited edition of 496 copies was 
printed on Imperial Japan vellum, 
canary blocked, a correct reproduc 
tion of the canary writing paper used 
by the author. 

“At the closing of the Roycroft 
Shops,” said Youngers, “it was my 
good fortune to purchase a consider- 
able quantity of the remaining book 
stock, among which were several 
copies of the facsimilie ‘Garcia’ edi- 


tion.” The original manuscript, said 
Youngers, “... is a delightful volume, 
beautifully bound in Red Levant 


Morocco, ornately gold tooled on the 
inside front cover, Jansenist style.” 
The Jansenist style, he explained, 
is an execution of gold ornamentation 
originated by Jansen, an early period 
bookbinder whose theory was that 
gold ornamentation should be applied 
to the inside of the cover than than 
the outside to prevent soiling or dam- 
age to the book through handling. 
The original “Garcia” binding was 
executed by Louis H. Kinder, a Leip- 
zig artist and former master binder 
who was responsible for the rapid 
growth of the Roycroft Bindery. 
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Safety Pays Off in Cash! 


669 N 28 MONTHS OF OPERATION prior 
to the adoption of a safety program.” 
reports president Bertram Wolff of 
Wolff Book Mfg. Co.. NYC. “we had 
164 accidents for which our insurance 
carrier paid out $41,699 in compen- 
sation claims and medical bills. The 
average cost per accident was $254. 

“In the first 20 months of operation 
with the safety program there were 
102 accidents and losses had _ been 
amazingly cut down to $8.879 and the 
average cost per accident reduced from 
$254 to $87. Great strides have been 
made in the reduction of our accident 
rate; so much so that for the past two 
years we were able to buy retrospective 
or cost plus insurance. Instead of a 
19% debit we now enjoy a 32% credit 
with the net result that we realize al- 
most a 50% return on our insurance 
premium. This I am happy to say is a 
substantial saving and a record of 
which we are justly proud.” 

The large sum being paid out annu- 
ally for compensation insurance by H. 
Wolff prior to 1946 for causes such as 
strains. housekeeping. inadequate main- 
tenance and unsafe machine operation 
were typical of the whole industry. ac- 
cording to an insurance survey con- 
The risks were so 
bad that Wolff was required to pay 
19% over National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters’ manual rates for insur- 
ance. Consequently the following reme- 
dial steps were initiated toward the in- 
stallation of a safety program: 


ducted at the time. 


Peter J. Bernard was engaged as Di- 
rector of Personnel & Safety. 

An analysis of past accident experi- 
ence from the standpoint of cost and 
causes was made. 

Initiation of safety policy requiring: 
Report of all accidents to dispensary; 
foremen to investigate and report each 
accident to safety director; safety com- 


mittees formed and regular meeting 
scheduled; pre-employment _ physical 
examination inaugurated; centralized 


housekeeping organization set up under 
jurisdiction of Personnel Department; 
continuous plant inspection and tours. 


Enrolled as members of National 
Safety Council and Greater N. Y. Safe- 
ty Council which supported plant-wide 
educational program with literature, 
posters, etc. Safety messages featured 
in house magazine. Insurance Carriers 
Safety Department co-operated in pro- 
gram. 

“Maintaining interest and developing 
a spirit of co-operation from the presi- 
dent down.” says Wolff. “has been the 
key to the success of our safety pro- 
gram. Getting safety across anywhere 
is not an easy job. We have learned 
from experience that safety is a hard 
practical business, but a most worth- 
while business, that really pays off in 
better employee relations as well as in 
dollars and cents. In fact. we are con- 
vinced that it is a business we cannot 
neglect or can we now. afford to be 
without.” 


Cost Per Year Of Principal Accident Causes 


Period 
12/31/43 to 4/30/46 


Overexertion — $10,524 per yr. 


Housekeeping & Maintenance 
— $3,756 per yr. 

Unsafe Machine Operation 
— $1,692 per yr. 





BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


Period 
5/1/46 to 12/31/47 
1. Unsafe Machine Operation 
— $1,776 per yr. 
2. Housekeeping & Maintenance 
— $1,440 per yr. 


3. Overexertion — $553 per vr. 
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H. WOLFF BOOK MANUFACTURING CO.| 


508 West 26th Street, 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACCI- | 


— UNSAFE ACT OR CONDITION — 


INC. | 
New York 1, N. Y. 


DENT ANALYSIS 


Period 5/1/46 to 12/31/47 
(20 months) 





|. Unsafe Machine Operation. Accidents—| 


19, 


acc.—$156 


A. 


2. Poor 
Acc.—30, 


. Using book press as an arbor press (work) 


. Failure to 


: © | 
. Unguarded or inadequately guarded ma-| 


. Failure to lock master 


Cost—$2,958. Average cost per| 


Failure to wait for machine to come to a} 
complete stop before reaching in to make} 
adjustments, remove stock, examine ma- 
chinery, or clear material jams—(Lining| 
Machine—1I, Stamping Machine—1, Pasting) 
Machine—1, Backing Machine—1, Folding} 
Machine—2, Paper Baler—1, Sewing Ma-| 
chine—4, Lathe—1,'Case Making Machine 
ae eS 


not properly aligned and machine sprung;} 
part flew out hitting operator) 





Failure to provide cushion block at dis-| 
charge end of conveyor (employees finger} 
caught between stack of books and stop| 


bar at end of gravity conveyor) 


l : clamp metal being drilled} 
(drill seized and spinning metal cut em- 
ployee’s finger) 


chinery (unguarded—point of 
of circular saw—1l; Inadequate guarding} 
—backing machine gears, employee cir- 
cumvented present guard and fingers were 
caught—1) 


operation | 


switch in the off 
position before making adjustments to 
conveyor (employee started conveyor while 
another employee was making adjust-} 
ment; employee’s finger was caught in 
machine) 


and Maintenance: 
cost—$2,394, avg. cost per! 


Housekeeping 











acc.— $80 


A. 


3. Improper 


. Failure to 


. Improper 


. Leaky 


Failure to keep floor aisles free of equip- | 

ment, materials, water and slippery sub- 
stances (slipped on water—1; tripped over} 
object—1; bumped against skids, platform, | 
trolley, truck in aisle—6) 


discard or repair weakened | 
wooden chair (chair emanate when em- 
ployee sat down) ———— 


placing or piling of materials | 
(stacks of skids on hand trucks—8, bricks} 
on scaffold while dismantling brick wall 
2, top for strapping sheets—1; loose 
board on a scaffold—1, bottle on shelf—1 
these objects fell and struck employees) 


Failure to repair hole in floor (truck 
wheel caught in hole, employees struck 
by truck handle and by falling load from} 
skid) | 


Failure to fasten loose steel plates on ele-| 
vator car floor (truck cuaght under plate 
causing handle to strike employee) 


cvlinders on lift trucks (handles 


dropped and struck employees) 


Failure to discard splintered boxes (splin- 
ters in fingers—2) 


Lifting, Pushing or Pulling: 


acc.—I8, cost—$692, avg. cost per acc. 
—$38 


A. 


B. 
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Overreaching while piling cartons of 
books (Piled cartons 1 tier too high) 


Failure to get assistance when lifting 
heavy or bulky objects (90% bag of cov- 
ers—1, 150% box of cardboard—1, 100% 
roll of cloth—2, platform—1, press full of 
books—1, sheets—1, bundles of books—2) 


. Failure to keep back upright and bend 
knees in stooping to lift a load (machine 
—l, bale of paper—l, empty skids—2, 
sheets of 


cardboard—1) sacaaaiians 
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No. of Cases 





WU 





Cost 





13 


13 








$2,020 


$450 


$183 


$8 


$59 


$238 


$1.32 


$700 


$268 


$37 


$33 
$22 
$8 


$14 


$64 


$211 
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Failure to align lift truck with opening} 
under skid—strained while ae inci 
truck into position) : 


Failure to use a lever when secimetil 
down hand wheel on folding press (em-| 
ployees strained muscles trying to tighten} 
wheels) 


4. Failure to observe & maintain adequate| 


clearance of hand, 


arm, leg, or body:| 


Acc.—15, Cost—$1,054, avg. cost per| 
acc.—70 
A. Caught in (stacking machine—1, bundling| 


B. 


¥ 


}» Bumped into 


machine—3, pasting machine—1 ) 


Caught between (skid and case—2, eleva-| 
tor hoistway gate and floor—l, battery| 
and bottom of electric truck—1) 


) (casing machine—l, 
machine—2, smashing machine—1, 
machine—1, skid—1) 


sew ing| 
folding| 


Failure to use a ladder instead of stand- | 


ing on a locker, pile of cardboard, stool! 


with wheels, 
overhead objects. 


when attempting to reach| 
Acc.—3, cost—$915,| 


avg. cost per acc. $305 | 


6. Exerted too much pressure on cap when| 
opening bottle of soda. 


$16, avg. cost per acc.—$l6 
(Bottle 


7. Failure to observe where walking: Acc.—| 


x3 


? 


B. 


8. Failure to use proper tools for Job: 


Acc.—4, cost—$59, avg. cost per acc. 

$15 

A. Using small board instead of a _ pinch 
bar as a lever when moving skid (board 
broke, piece struck employee) 

B. Using wrong tool to hook spring on ma- 
chine (should have used _ pliers) 

i 


| 


Acc.—l, cost—| 


broke, cut hand) 


cost—$214, avge. cost per acc.—$71 


Walking backwards while pulling 


t load 
(bumped into fellow employee) 


Bumped into metal chair 
foot) 


(chair fell on 





. Using screwdriver with broken or chipped 
blade (the driver slipped) 





9. Failure to maintain firm grip on objects| 
carried or handled (dropped pinch bar| 


on toe) acc.—I, cost—$3, avg. cost per| 
acc.— $3 
10. Lack of adequate working space around | 


1. Unassigned, Cause not known: 


machine: Acc.—1I, cost—$477, avg. cost 
per acc.—$477 


(Employee attempted to drive key into key- 
way while in stooped, twisted position— 
backstrain) 


Acc.—7,| 


cost—$97, Avg. cost per acc.—$l4 


A. Strains—2 
B. Dust blown in eves—2 


C. Numbness—2 
} 
D. Sciatica—1 cael 
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Total eonher ol accidents—102 


Ave. cost per accident—$87. Total cost of accidents 








27 caught in or between objects 


6 
18 


slips and falls 
struck against objects 


25 struck by moving or falling objects 
21 strains, sprains, and hernias 


2 
3 


eye injuries 
Miscellaneous 
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$467 


$48 


$539 


$915 


$29 
$9 
$21 


$3 


$477 

























Oil Right and All’s Right! 


A Few Minutes of Planned Lubrication Will Save you Hundreds of $$$$ 


Due to Lost Time from Frozen Bearings, Equipment Down, and Jobs Delayed 


Wirn THE cost oF BINDERY MACHIN- 
ery going higher and higher. and the 
gaps between orders and delivery dates 
becoming longer and longer. the care 
and lubrication of equipment now as- 
sumes an importance equal to that of 
World War II days. Machines that sold 
for $10.000 five years ago now cost more 
than twice as much, and as much as 
six weeks are needed for the delivery 
of some parts. Add to this the cost of 
lost production when a bearing treezes 
up because of faulty lubrication, and 
the importance of preventative mainte- 
nance is only too apparent. Carefully 
planned lubrication can prove to be the 
best profit saver in any bindery’s oper- 
ation. 

“Planned” lubrication entails the se 
lection of the proper oils and greases 
for each machine. Then making cer- 
tain that all machines are lubricated 
carefully and consistently. 

Lubrication is nothing more than the 
reduction of friction by means of a film 
of oil between moving parts. Maximum 
lubrication efficiency. however. can be 
obtained only by the use of the right 
oils and greases. A heavy oil that fails 
to penetrate between shaft and bearing 
will result in the bearing being starved 
for oil. Too light an oil will not have 
the necessary strength to build a film 
between the moving parts. with con- 
sequent bearing damage. 


Right oil for the job 


The right oil, however. will have suf- 
ficient cohesive strength to maintain 
adequate layers of film between two 
moving parts. keeping them from com- 
ing in direct contact with each other. 
Selection of the right oil depends on the 
speed, running clearance, and pressure 
of the moving parts. 

Tight fitting bearings require light 
bodied oils. moderate fitting bearings 
need medium bodied oils. and loose 
bearings should be lubricated with 
heavy bodied oils. This means in gen- 
eral, that light bodied lubricants should 
be used on new machines. the weight of 
the oil being increased as the machine 
is broken in. When the machine’s bear- 
ings are worn to the point where they 
are noticeably loose. a heavy bodied 
oil should be the rule. 
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Lubrication may be applied by hand. 
using an oil can or grease gun. It may 
also be applied by means of ring oilers. 
bath oilers, or circulation systems. The 
great majority of bindery machines, 
however, require manual application. 
For this, most binderies have found oil 
can equipped with a trigger mechanism 
and a long spout the most satisfactory. 
Grease guns are also widely used. 


How much and when? 


Now that we understand something 
of lubrication theory. how are we to be 
sure of obtaining adequate oiling and 
greasing ? 

Various degrees of efficiency have 
been obtained in different binderies. 
Some of those which have worked hard- 
est to insure complete maintenance 
complain that they still have machine 
stoppages because of insufficient clean- 
ing and lubrication. There is no ques- 
tion but that their production losses 
would be much greater were it not for 
the systems they have installed. 

First step in installing a machinery 
maintenance system is to place the re- 
sponsibility for lubrication squarely on 
the shoulders of one individual. Any 
other method will prove to be extremely 
costly. If the bindery has a plant en- 
gineer, he is usually the logical man to 
work out a time schedule for this work. 
to specify lubricants, and to make cer- 
tain that his schedule is followed 
through. He should also select the 
lubricating tools. prescribe the fre- 
quency of lubrication, and to have con- 
trol of oil and grease consumption. 


Assigning responsibility 

Where the bindery is too small to 
employ an engineer, this same respon- 
sibility and authority should be given to 
an individual who has demonstrated 
his trustworthiness, and who has the 
ability to handle such details. It is a 
responsibility that cannot be taken 
lightly. Such a man should be chosen 
as carefully as the firm’s treasurer. 

A large number of edition binderies 
require that operators oil their ma- 
chines once daily. It is up to the vari- 
ous department heads to see that this 
is done, and that the machines are kept 


clean. They in turn are responsible te 
the plant engineer or superintendent. 
In addition, one or more maintenance 
men are sometimes employed on a con- 
tinuous basis to do the greasing of gears 
and cams. 

To be sure that operators oil their 
machines properly, it is necessary to 
allot a certain period of time. usually 
fifteen minutes or more at the beginning 
of the day for this purpose. The respon- 
sibility for doing a thorough oiling job 
can be brought home to the operators 
by requiring that they sign daily slips 
stating that all oil holes and cups have 
been attended to. Then should a bear- 
ing freeze up due to lack of lubrication 
on a machine whose operator has stated 
that he has lubricated thoroughly, the 
responsibility for the failure can be 
laid directly on his shoulders. 


General lubrication hints 


Where hand oiling is used, much 
cleaning expense and unnecessary wear 
will be saved by tapping the holes and 
installing spring-cap oil cups. Open 
oil holes regularly fill up with paper 
dust and dirt. preventing the flow of oil 
to the bearing. The dirt itself will fre- 
quently work between the bearing sur- 
faces, scoring them, and rapidly _in- 
creasing their wear. Thus regular clean- 
ing of open holes is a “must.” even 
though it requires a considerable num- 
ber of man-hours per week. 

Press-button or trigger-type oil cans 
allow the operator to control the flow 
of oil properly. An excess of oil will 
either run over parts of the machine. 
or drip onto the floor. It is enough to 
say that over-lubrication results in 
fouled stock. and greasy floors. Occa- 
sionally excess oil will leak through the 
ceiling below. Oil cans with long 
and/or flexible spouts are much prefer- 
able since they enable the operator to 
reach out of the way places, that might 
otherwise be neglected despite his use- 
fulness. 

The very small cost of good distribu- 
tion tools for handling lubricants can 
be repaid with the reduction in one 
week’s cleaning costs over sloppy meth- 
ods used in an effort to save a few 
dollars by failure to purchase the 
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latest and best oil and grease dis- 
pensers. 


Tube oiling 


Although there are few bindery ma- 
chines utilizing automatic oiling sys- 
tems. tubes are sometimes used to carry 
oil to a hard-to-reach bearing. These 
tubes will fill with dirt and dust, and 
should be kept clear just as conscien- 
tiously as an open oil hole. An edition 
bindery recently found one of its ma- 
chines slowing down. The trouble was 
traced to one bearing lubricated 
through a copper tube. Investigation 
disclosed that a hard mat of dirt and 
paper dust had clogged the tube. pre- 
venting oil from reaching the bearing. 
Rather than ream it out with wire or 
an airblast. forcing the foreign matter 
into the bearing, it is better to remove 
the tube for cleaning. 
Unfortunately. very few bindery 
equipment manufacturers supply oiling 
and grease charts with their equipment. 
a fact deplored by many bindery super- 
intendents and Several 
plants have gone to the trouble of draw- 
ing up their own charts, while others 
hope that the operators will not miss an 


engineers. 


out of the way oil hole too frequently. 
When the equipment manufacturer is 
unable to specify the proper types of 
oil binderies find it advisable to ask 
advice from an oil company. Unusual 
circumstances sometimes arise however, 
that call fer special solutions. Among 
these are: 
When heavier oils are obviously 
needed because of wear on the ma- 
chine through age. a compounded 
oil (mineral oil with about 5% to 
15% fixed oil) such as acidless 
tallow oil, should be added. 
If bearing pressure is high, a com- 
pounded oil should be used with 
straight mineral oil as being most 
satisfactory for moderate or low 
pressure. 
In ring oiling, no compounded oil 
should be used as fixed oil content 
would cause gumming. 
For splash oiling, the oil should 
always have a light body. 
In circulation oiling, the lubricant 
must be adapted to temperature 
changes. be able to withstand ex- 
posure to oxidation. If the right 
oil is used, it can usually be filtered 
and re-used for a long period. 
Don’t overload 
Stocking a large number of oils and 
greases is an expensive and needless 
procedure for both small and large 
plants. An analysis of lubrication needs 
€ will usually show that the gaps between 
oil specifications are small enough so 
that a bindery can safely operate with 
a limited variety of lubricants. No. 20 
S.A.E. is the oil weight most commonly 
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used, and a supply of light and heavy 
oils is also needed. 

Oil should never be used for more 
than six months without changing since 
in this period it will form a jelly-like 
sludge or sediment. In such cases, the 
oil should be drained completely, the 
bearings flushed out with mineral 
spirits. The use of kerosene for flush- 
ing is not advisable since it will not 
evaporate, and will dilute lubricating 
oil and grease to the extent that wear is 
increased. 

Dollars can be saved in any plant by 
storing and_ distributing lubricants 
where they are readily available to the 
users. Oil drums should be equipped 
with suitable tapping facilities designed 
to avoid both contamination and waste. 
A fire extinguisher should always be 
kept near any oil storage location. 


Case history 

Here is how lubrication is handled 
at several typical plants: At the H. 
Wolff Book Mfg. Co., one man has been 
trained in each department to properly 
lubricate the machines in his depart- 
ment. In addition, all operators are 
responsible for the daily oiling of their 
machines. Each department is supplied 
with the necessary oils and greases as 
well as high pressure air guns. Folding 
equipment is not cleaned by air since it 
has been found that this forces paper 
dust into oil holes and bearings. In- 
stead, it is wiped off. 

In addition to this daily oiling. the 
machines needing it are completely 
greased once a week on Saturdays by a 
staff of ten maintenance men who spend 
an average of seven and one half hours 
on this work. All motors are checked 
daily. and all receive a weekly Saturday 





cleaning by one man assigned specifi- 
cally to this work. 

All maintenance costs resulting from 
poor lubrication must be reported to 
the department head who then fixes 
responsibility for the breakdown. 

Benjamin Duby. Wolff's plant engi- 
neer, has found it advisable to use a 
high pressure oil gun to wash paper 
dust out of the grooved cams on Smyth 
casing-in machines. Greasing these cams 
without this precautionary step, it was 
found, resulted in undue cam and roller 
wear. Sewing machine cams are also 
washed with oil because of paper dust. 

Drip pans have been installed under 
all machines to simplify cleaning up, 
and to prevent excess oil from being 
soaked up by the floors. 

A schedule for cleaning and oiling 
has been set up by the J. F. Tapley 
Co., edition binders, with machine oper- 
ators being allowed a certain amount 
of time for lubrication at the beginning 
of the shift. The services of one man 
on each shift is required for general 
maintenance. Some 40 man hours per 
week are spent in lubrication, plus 10 
man hours in cleaning and greasing at 
this plant. 

Oil and grease charts for each ma- 
chine in the plant have been worked 
out by Trade Bindery, N.Y.C. to insure 
adequate lubrication. With operators 
responsible for their equipment, there 
is also a maintenance crew of two men 
on full time. Lubrication in the tum- 
bler department is done on an overtime 
basis so that as little production as 
possible will be lost. Compressed air 
guns attached to a portable grease 
barrel are used for the heavier lubrica- 
tion. Lubrication responsibility is fixed 
through the use of signed slips, stating 


NOTICE! 


ALL MACHINES MUST BE OILED AND GREASED 
ON EVERY SHIFT. 


Passing up an oil hole or grease cup may mean a 
break-down and loss of time for you. 


Here's a portion of 
the check-up slip 
utilized by one large 
pamphlet bindery to 
make certain that 
all oil and grease 
points are checked 
on each shift. 
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that the operator's machine has been 
properly cared for. 

American Book-Knickerbocker Press, 
N.Y.C. has found that it pays to make 
operators responsible for the daily oil- 
ing of their machines. The operators, 


it is felt, know the needs of their 
machines, and realize that their pro- 
duction will suffer if a _ bearing 


freezes up or a part has to be replaced. 
Greasing of the heavy equipment such 
as rounding and backing. case making, 
casing-in gathering and tumbler ma- 
chines, as well as the presses, is han- 
dled by a staff of four full time and two 
part time men. About 75 machines of 
a total of 150 require this greasing on 
Saturdays and once a week during the 
night. All sewing machines are blown 
out and oiled each night when the shift 
is finished. 

The care of the firm’s 350 motors is 
entrusted to an electrical contractor, 
who is responsible for their cleaning 
and general maintenance. Rotor coils 
and commutators must be kept clean, 
and brushes renewed. 


Conclusion 
lubrication under 


cannot be 


The importance of 
today’s conditions 
stressed. The first step is to find out 
what kinds of oil and grease are best 
suited for your equipment. Oil firms 
will be only too glad to give this infor- 
mation if it cannot be obtained else- 
where. Keep lubricating supplies with- 
in easy reach of personnel responsible 
for this work. Be certain that operators 
are properly instructed as to the oiling 
of their machines. See to it that all 
machines are adequately lubricated by 
placing the responsibility for this 
among the right employees. 


over- 





A NEW ERA OF IMPROVED PRODUCTION 
opened recently for the Bruce Publish- 
ing Co.. Milwaukee. The firm, known 
as one of the largest Catholic Publish- 
ing Houses in the United States, began 
its sixtieth year of operation by official 
occupany of its own building. The new 
quarters are a completely remodeled 
nine story structure located three blocks 
from the present building. The date of 
the formal opening coincided with the 
firm’s anniversary date and the birth 
date of its founder. William George 
Bruce. 

Bruce is one of the few publishers 
that print their own books. It also binds 
its own magazines. The edition binding 
however. is done either in Chicago or 
Milwaukee. the prayer bookbinding in 
New York. The company now employes 
275 people. 

The building 400 
North Broadway was a_ warehouse 
which required complete interior reno- 
vation. This was based on straight line 


new located at 


book and magazine production. Drab 
colors and yawning warehouse floors 


have been replaced by harmonious 
colors and functional arrangement of 


space. As a result, the efficiency of the 
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organization is expected to increase at 
least 25 percent. 


Office layout 


Editorial offices and a library are on the 
ninth floor, business offices on the sev- 
enth and eight. Dining and recreation 
rooms have been provided on the sixth; 
printing and binding on the next three 
lower floors. The mezzanine floor houses 
the service department. On the ground 
floor are a lobby. warehouse and ship- 
ping room. 


The fact that the work to be bound 
must travel from the pressroom on the 
third floor back up to the bindery on 
the fifth floor may appear to be some- 
what unusual. Normally. to secure the 
least amount of materials handling. 
composition would be on the fifth, press 
work on the fourth and binding on the 
third floors. However, for various rea- 
sons it was desired to keep the presses 
as low in the building as_ possible. 
which accounts for their location. 

The arrangement of the composing 
room as shown in the accompanying 
relocation allows an efficient flow of 
work. Copy is first taken to the six In- 
tertypes and the type in galley form is 
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Bindery layout of new Bruce plant was adapted to lighting and bulk problems 
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then transported to three sets of work- 
hanks to be made up into pages. Each 
workbank is supplied with the neces- 
sary accessories such as saws. miterers 
and proof presses so that page make-up 
can be completed with a minimum of 
effort. Proofreading is done on the same 
floor, and after being corrected. the 
type pages are carried to the stones to 
be made up into forms. From these 
stones, it is only a short trip to the ele- 
vator and pressroom on the floor below. 


Pressroom location 


Presses are symmetrically arranged 
on the third floor and run parallel to 
the building’s long dimension to reduce 
any tendency of the building to sway 
as a result of press motion. Ample 
space has been left between them for 
handling paper lifts, and makeready 
booths, tympan rolls and roller cabinets 
are strategically located, thus pressmen 
will only have to walk a minimum dis- 
tance for their supplies. 

The bindery floor plans shows this 
department equipped for cutting. fold- 
ing. gang stitching. die cutting. round 
corner cutting and drilling. Sheets that 
are to be cut apart are trucked directly 
to the cutting machines. and from there 
to the folders. Bundlers. it will be no- 
ticed. are placed directly at the ends of 
the folders to handle signatures that are 
to be sewn. Folded magazine signatures 
that are to be saddle stitched are moved 
to the gang stitcher at the opposite end 
of the floor. The stitched magazines are 
then carried back to the cutters for 
trimming. then across to the elevators 
for shipping. 

While this layout does involve mate- 
rial handling. there were a number of 
reasons for placing the equipment in 
these positions which demonstrate that 
straight line production is sometimes 
limited by other considerations. 


Bindery layout 


Because of its size, the gang stitcher 
fitted its present location better than 
any other. The cutters are used for 
trimming stock for books, circulars and 
other work, and are needed close to the 
bindery’s point of entry. Their location 
behind the stairway rather than in front 
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Bruce plant remodeled for expansion 


is due to the better natural lighting ob- 
tainable there. and to a greater safety 
factor. Placing them opposite the ele- 
vators would put them next to the flow 
of traffic in the main aisle. 

As Bruce has its bound books done 
elsewhere, bundlers are provided ad- 
jacent to the folding machines and 
folded signatures rather than sheets are 
shipped to the bindery. Bruce does bind 
its own paper covered books as well as 
gathering. stitching and trimming its 
magazines. In addition its bindery does 
square backing and _ stitching, book 
jacketing on major runs, cartoning, pos- 
ter mounting, tip-in work and form in- 
serting. 

Bruce Publishing Co. started in 
March 1891 when William George 
Bruce founded the American School 
Board Journal. It was not until 1913 
that the firm entered the book field, and 
in 1920 began a trend toward Catholic 
publications. From then until the pres- 
ent, while emphasis has been on Catho- 
lic publications, the public school text- 
book as well as the general technical 
and hobby list for the trade has con- 
tinued to grow. 

The company now has over 700 titles 
in print and averages 200 reprints a 
year with about 50 new titles being pub- 
lished annually. In addition, four 
monthly magazines are issued. Last 
year’s production records totalled over 
1.000.000 books and 500,000 magazines. 

The founder of the company, William 
George Bruce, continued as president 
until his death August 13, 1949. He has 
been succeeded as president by his eld- 
est son, William C., who is also editor- 
in-chief. His other son, Frank, St., is 
treasurer and publisher. Frank Sr.’s 
three sons and a daughter have entered 
the business. William George I is pro- 
duction manager and vice president; 
Frank M. Bruce. Jr. is secretary and 
textbook sales manager; Robert Bruce 
is an associate editor and Jane Bruce is 
juvenile book editor. 






Tried French Stitching? 


An old adage, “a stitch in times saves 
nine” can apply to the bindery as 
well as the housewife, particularly 
when it’s “French stitching.” How the 
term originated no one seems to know. 
but it does cover two different situations 
in saddle work. 

The commoner application occurs 
when a pamphlet with a double cover is 
desired. Such a cover is opened at its 
first fold which on the completed book 
will appear at the top. The part that 
is to form the inside of the cover is then 
stitched to the rest of the book, and the 
outside half is folded back over the 
book. The tops of double covers re- 
main closed. This stitching operation 
can be done either by hand or if the 
run is sufficiently long, on a gang 
stitcher. Feeding a _ signature and 
double cover through a gang stitcher is 
quite a trick, but can and has been 
done. A more proper term for this type 
of work would be “concealed cover 
stitching.” 

The second situation where “a stitch 
in time really saves nine” arises when 
it is necessary to make a four or eight 
page insert either to the right or left 
of a pamphlet’s center. This is done by 
opening the stitched book at the correct 
place, inserting the additional signature 
which has been opened to its center, 
and stitching it in. Center to center 
spacing of the second set of stitches 
must be different from that of the first 
stitches. 

An insert of this kind would be re- 
quired if a special stock were used for 
half-tone printing and all illustrations 
had to appear either in front or in back 
of the book’s center spread. Without 
the so-called “French stitching” the 
special signature would have to be 
stitched into the book with half its 
pages on the right and left of the 
book’s center. French stitching is ap- 
plicable only, of course, to saddle 
stitched books. 
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B&BP’s April Cover Wins 
Printer Merit Award 


The April 1950 B&BP cover, printed 
in the Rainbow Process by Turck & 
Reinfeld, Inc., N.Y.C. color and jacket 
printers, was one of seven examples 
of their work to be awarded a cer- 
tificate of excellence and to be hung 
in the IJIth Annual Exhibition of 
Printing, sponsored by the N.Y. Em- 
ploying Printers Assn., and held in 
N.Y.C. this month during Printing 
Week. Turck & Reinfeld developed 
this process of obtaining unusual col- 
or effects with color varnishes, after 
experiments with split fountain color 
printing. See April page 77. 
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New Gluemaster Feeder 


A new feeding device for gluing ma- 
chines called the Feedmaster Material 
Feed has been announced by Kenneth 
J. Moore & Co., makers of Gluemaster 
gluing machines. It will provide semi- 
automatic, or automatic material feed- 
ing into Gluemaster table gluers or any 
Gluemaster hand-fed machines includ- 
ing the Labeler. Conveyor Gluer, and 
Marginal Gluer. It can also be at- 
tached to other standard hand fed mul- 
tigraphs. varnishing machines, printing 
presses and perforators. 

Feedmaster will feed imitation leath- 
er, book cloth, varnished paper stock, 
and board. It occupies no more than 
24” of space behind the machine it 
feeds. Equipped with patented type 
clutch and pick-up. it is furnished com- 
plete with a foot treadle and hand lever 
so that it can be either intermittently 
or continuously fed. It is available in 
sizes from 12” to 36” in width. Addi- 
tional information will be found in Bul- 
letin No. 25 which may be obtained by 
writing to the manufacturer at 1778 
West Estes Ave.. Chicago 26. III. 


Casealer for Book Cartons 


From three to five cases of books can 
be sealed per minute through use of the 
Casealer. according to the manufactur- 
ers. the Schroeder Machine Corp.. Ho- 
tel Onondaga. Syracuse. New York. 
This pneumatically operated machine 
is built to seal cases from seven to six- 
teen inches in width. three and a half 
to sixteen inches in height. and six to 
twenty inches in length. 

Economies claimed by the manufac- 
turer are that the machine saves the 
cost of 3” Kraft tape and the equivalent 
cost in staples for the bottom. The ma- 
chine also makes possible the saving of 
from two to four operators per 1.000 
cases sealed during one day’s operation. 
Indirect books 
stored in sealed cartons are not subject 


economies are that 


to pilferage and dust damage and 
standardization of a case size by the 
shipping department is possible. 

The Casealer operates by means of 
compressed air and its maintenance 
compared with other machines is said 
to be extremely small. Top and bottom 
outside carton flaps are sealed to the 
inside flaps after glue has been applied 
in a very thin layer, and sealing pres- 
sure has been applied. Such sealing 
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will not break loose from shocks dur- 
ing shipment of the case. The machine 
is guaranteed to seal from 50 to 75 
linear inches per minute under speci- 
fied conditions. 


Miehle Manager Retires 


After 40 years of service with the 
Miehle Printing Press and Mfg. Co.. 
Ralph J. Waite, New England manager. 
retired December 31. Waite began his 
career with Miehle in 1910. and after 
training at the factory. started as a 
salesman working out of the Chicago 
office. He represented the company in 
St. Louis and Cleveland for eight 
years. leaving Cleveland to go to Boston 
where he became manager of the New 
England office in 1920. 

He has served as a director of the 
Graphic Arts Institute of New England 
since its inception, and was president 
of the organization in 1947-48. 

Waite’s post as New England man- 
ager will be filled by Norton T. Steed 
who worked with Waite in the Boston 
office prior to World War II. Since the 
war. Steed has been working from the 
New York Miehle office. has served as 
president of the Printing Supplymen’s 
Guild. and as governor of the N.Y.C. 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 


New Power Stamper 

\ new small power stamping press, 
the Stampomatic Universal. has been 
announced by the Hambro Mach. Corp.. 
N.Y.C.. designed for types of work that 
hitherto could be done only on hand- 
operated presses. 

The press is air-operated. self com- 
pensating for varying thicknesses, and 
features a sliding reciprocating bed. 
and swinging top plate to facilitate die 
cleaning and mounting. 


a ao 

Frep E. Browinc has been named 
Chicago Metropolitan Branch sales 
manager of the 
Harris-Seybold Co. 
Hitherto he has 
been associated with 
the J. L. Morrison 
Co.. and the Chas. 
N. Stevens Co., both 
of which were sub- 
sequently acquired 
by Harris-Seybold. 
Cleveland. O. 
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ouring the Supply Field 


Amsterdam Type Moves 


Amsterdam Continental Types and 
Graphic Equipment Inc., have moved 
to new expanded quarters at 268-276 
Fourth Ave., (at 21st St.) N. Y. C. The 
move was made to provide special 
showroom space for the new presses, 
cameras. and other graphic equipment 
introduced to this country by Amster- 
dam Continental at the recent Graphic 
Arts Exposition. Karel van der Eynden 
is vice president of the firm. and man- 
ager of the New York office. In addi- 
tion to the offices and showrooms, the 
new quarters include an ample spare- 
parts stockroom for servicing machinery. 


New Shulman Plant 


Ben Shulman. president of Ben Shul- 
man Associates. Inc., has announced 
the opening of a plant at 45-14 5lst 
St.. Woodside, L. LL, N. Y. The Shul- 
man organization, offering sales and 
technical consultant services to the 
printing and publishing industries. will 
utilize the new plant as a showroom, 
rebuilding workshop and warehouse. 
Hundreds of pieces of new, rebuilt 
and used graphic arts equipment will 
be on display. These will include 
newspaper, magazine, gravure, and off- 
set presses, letterpress and composing 
room equipment, as well as bookbind- 
ing machinery. The new location will 
also contain a machine shop for re- 
building presses, composing, and _ bind- 
ery machines. Buyers of printing and 
related equipment are invited to visit 
the plant. Call main office at 500 Fifth 
Ave.. N.Y.C., for an appointment. 


Lino Reports 


\ recent survey showed that only 16% 
of the stockholders receiving annual 
reports actually understood the finan- 
cial statements. Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. in preparing its 1950 
Annual Report. adopted a_ special 
typographic style and arrangement to 
help the average reader not con- 
versant with financial statements. In 
its report Linotype reviewed its three 
principal product developments for 
1950: the Linofilm, the new Blue 
Streak Comet, and the ML Quadder. 
In the past year Linotype had also ac- 
quired control of the Davidson Corpo- 
ration, manufacturers of small folders 
and offset printing equipment. 
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New Pioneer Bench Drill 


\ new bench model paper drilling 
machine with enlarged capacity has 
heen announced by the Pioneer- 
Toledo Corp., Toledo, O. A round 
cornering attachment for use on the 
new model is also being offered by 
the manufacturer. This makes it pos- 
sible to use the machine for two 
purposes. The drilling machine is 
being offered at the lowest price in 
the company’s history for compar- 
able production equipment. While 
the cost of the round cornering at- 
tachment is in addition to that for 
the drilling unit, Pioneer-Toledo 
Corp. states that the cost of both is 
equivalent to the price of one ma- 
chine alone. 

Known as Model L.. the machine 
has an enlarged 32-inch table with a 
smooth non-reflecting surface, a steel 
hack gauge and finger touch side 
gauge. adjustable stops for eight 
holes. and a feed lever which can be 
set for either right or left hand oper- 
ation. A welded steel pedestal can 
he obtained at extra cost if needed. 
The new model will be sold through 
the firms’ 250 distributors. 


Heat-Seal Label Stock 


Instantaneous heat seal label paper by 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co.. espe- 
cially designed for permanent adhesion 
to cellophane. cellulose acetate. glass. 
and paper, called Promset 201. empha- 
sizes the hardness of its heat seal coat- 
ing. Film does not powder off to be 
deposited on press. On continuous run 
label printing no shutdowns are neces- 
sary to clean off press, according to in- 
formation received from the manufac- 
turer. 

Promset 201 is weather-resistant at 
both extremes of the thermometer. It 
is available in flat sheets or rolls on 
various papers. The heat seal film is 
smooth and dull white. The Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Co. is located at 2515 
South Damen Ave.. Chicago 8, II. 


Swift Adds Canada Plant 


Opening of a new adhesive produc- 
ing plant to serve British Columbia’s 
expanding industries has been an- 
nounced by the Swift Canadian Co.., 
Ltd., Toronto. The new unit, situated 
in New Westminster, will be the 
company’s fourth in Canada, and was 
in operation November 1. 


Heminway & Bartlett Move 


Because of increased sales, The Hem- 
inway & Bartlett Mfg. Co., producers 
of nylon and other synthetic threads, 
moved on June 30th to modern and 
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larger offces at 500 Fifth Ave., 


N. Y. C.. from their former location 
at 432-4th Ave. 


The firm manufactures sewing 
thread for bookbinding, clothing, 


lingerie, upholster, leather goods re- 
tail spools and other purposes under 
various trade names including Ny]l- 
bond, Nylsew, Nylseam, Nylnat and 


Monobond. 


Wheelwright Expands 


With the property of the District of 
Columbia Paper Mills. Inc.. having 
been leased by the U.S. Government, 
this firm will discontinue its manufac- 
turing at this location sometime during 
January. All paper making and con- 
verting machinery will also be removed. 

Wheelwright Papers. Inc.. of Leo- 
minster, Mass., will take over the com- 
pany’s cover and blotting paper busi- 
ness, continuing and extending this 
business. Wilbur W. Langtry. vice 
president in charge of sales for District 
of Columbia Paper Mills. will join 
Wheelwright as sales manager of Disco 
products. 


i, Century at Rosback 


Seven F. P. Rosback Co. employees 
who have been with the company more 
than 25 years were presented engraved 
Hamilton watches at a Christmas din- 
ner for all company employees at the 
Vincent Hotel, Benton Harbor, Mich.., 
December 20. Specially honored was 
John Edward Rupert. 76, one of the 
firm’s first employees who has been 
employed there 43 years. Other long- 
time employees receiving watches were 
Murray Bachteal, William Wesner. 
Carlisle Roosevelt. John Arent. John 
Bachteal, and Herman Meschke. 

The watches were presented by Mrs. 
Robert C. Kinney. secretary-treasurer 
of the company, on behalf of Walter 
W. Rosback, company president, and 
the board of directors. C. Patterson. 
general manager, was in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


New Morpac Unit 
Model E 195] 


Morpac Paper Packaging Machine in- 
corporating 20 changes and improve- 
ments has been announced by Lynch 
Corporation’s Packaging Machine Divi- 
sion, Toledo. O. The new unit has a 
larger, sturdy cast iron frame for pre- 
cision alignment of all internal work- 
ing parts. Package sizes which formerly 
required two machines can now be han- 
dled with one Model E which wraps or 
bands ream paper, pads, tablets, loose 
leaf fillers, hard bound or stitched 
books, and similar material in sizes 
from 514” wide, 7144” long, and 34” 
high, up to 10” wide, 15” long, 5” high. 


A completely new 



















































Morpac's new packaging unit for books, 
pads, tablets, loose leaf fillers, etc. 


Changeovers from minimum through 
maximum sizes can be made in less 
than fifteen minutes. Glue pots can be 
instantly removed for cleaning, and 
heater units for each glued seam for 
quick setting of liquid adhesive are 
provided as standard equipment. There 
are separate motors for each glue 
wheel, and the adjustable seal table 
does not require spare table plates for 
size changes. 

A lengthened delivery chute provides 
a longer time for positive end-flap seal- 
ing at minimum temperatures. It is 
impossible to jam packages by irregu- 
lar feeding, there are no external mov- 
ing levers outside of the frame, and the 
wiring and electrical control system has 
been simplified. Air valves and _ sole- 
noids are of an improved direct action 
type. while all internal working parts 
are easily accessible for inspection. 
The long seam mechanism has been re- 
positioned nearer the center to allow 
positive and uniform end tucks. 

The Model E requires 60 cubic feet 
of air per minute at 60 lbs. gauge pres- 
sure; and 220 volts, 1 phase, 60 cycle, 
3 k.w. A.C. current. One operator to 
feed the machine can produce 1,000 
completed packages per hour. 


New GBC Unit 


A new “GBC Power Driven Punching 
Machine” has been announced by Gen- 
eral Binding Corp., 812 West Belmont 
Ave., Chicago. The speed and general 
operation of the new machine are simi- 
lar to other types. It is capable of 
punching a minimum of 20,000 sheets 
per hour (based on using a 707 enamel 
stock, or its equivalent). Sixteen inches 
of punching dies with four sections of 
dies butted together are supplied with 
the machine. Each die section contains 
seven punches, or a total of 28 punches 
in the 16” punching length (when used 
for Cerlox plastic binding). 

The GBC power punching machine 
is designed with open ends on each side 
to allow for the punching of sheets 
longer than 16”. Over-all size and 
weight of the machine permit it to be 
moved by two average men. 
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Don’t Look a Gift Horse in the Mouth 


Let's get in tune with the joyousness of 
the season this New Year and make merry 
even over our troubles. Why solace our- 
selves for our failures by blaming condi- 
tions we cant change, and people we 
cant reform, for griefs and difficulties 
that have always been the common lot 
of mankind? The good resolutions we 
adopt at this time show that we all know 
well enough our own shortcomings. It 
might possibly be that we are sometimes 
at fault for not always having our way 
and for our inability to put over every- 
thing we set out to accomplish. 

Think of the New Year of 1951 as a gift 
of 365 more days to do our stuff. The 
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important thing, personally and in busi- 
ness, this year and every year, is what we 
ourselves do to insure our own happiness 
and prosperity. Emerson's thought, in 
words that fit in here, is that complaint 
and discontent show a want of self- 
reliance and an infirmity of will. 
Interlaken Mills and Interlaken Distribu- 
tors send you these thoughts and best 
wishes for a Happy New Year. We hope 
you do not look for too much in this com- 
ing year of wars and rumors of wars, and 
of shortages and cutbacks. But place your 
confidence in Interlaken because we will 
do our best, as we have in the past, not 
to let you down. 
BOSTON 
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Because reopte like to see their names 
imprinted on checks, and banks like it 
too, the check printing industry has just 
weathered a minor revolution in pro- 
duction methods. It used to be simple 
to turn out millions of checks on one 
order for one bank, consign a fraction 
to large imprinting orders, ship, bill, 
collect, and forget. 

The modern check is individualized. 
It is produced in smaller quantities for 
a greater number of people. This is re- 
flected in the pressroom where long- 
run, big-capacity equipment has given 
way to smaller presses. More suitable 
to fast changes, easier to make ready, 
small presses yield greater production. 

With these presses the check manu- 
facturer builds a stockpile of blank 
checks for each of his customers, main- 
tining each reservoir at an adequate 
level commensurate with the average 
needs of the bank. 

Although storage of blank checks 
represents an investment in paper. la- 
bor, and space, this practice is dictated 
by the speed required in delivering im- 
print orders. Stockrooms are larger and 
staffed better. Constant inventory is 
kept on each stockpile, since no pay- 
ment is made until the checkbook is de- 
livered to the banker’s customer. Im- 
printing orders may vary in quantity 
from 300 to 3000 or over. 


Imprint 


In the imprinting department the per- 
sonalized check has given rise to many 
new inventions and adaptations of 
standard equipment. The problem is to 
handle small runs. with little make- 
ready and quick change-over. 

The Heidelberg platen press, in one 
instance. has been adapted to deliver 
the number imprint in proper sequence. 
With the ordinary delivery the number- 
ing would be backward. i.e. the top 
sheet would have the highest number: 
check “1” would be on the bottom fac- 
ing up. To reverse this succession the 
machine delivers into a chute through 
which the sheet slides in a semi-circle, 
stacking on the bottom with “1” facing 
the floor. 

In another case, a manufacturer-de- 
veloped model for very short runs, a 
machine has been constructed to for- 
ward the sheet in straight-forward mo- 
tion under an impression block. Each 
check stops automatically under the 
block which stamps to make the im- 
print. For quick change-over the block 
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is inverted into an upright position. The 
insertion of new imprint slugs is a mat- 
ter of seconds. Little make-ready is re- 
quired. These machines are also 
equipped for numbering. 

It is fortunate that numbering in red 
has been largely abandoned. Bankers 
have been educated by printers to the 
point of accepting black numbers. 


Standard Machine 


The popularity of imprints—in some 
plants it is 50% of the work—has also 
led to the adoption of a standard ma- 
chine, a miniature letterpress produced 
by B. Verner & Co., Inc., of New York 
City. This machine imprints at the rate 
of 6,500 checks per hour. It is equipped 
with a continuous automatic feeder. It 
is made in a cylinder and flat-bed con- 
struction. In effect it looks like a toy 
model of ordinary letterpresses. The 
machine is known as the “Multipress.~ 
For imprinting IBM card-type checks it 
is ideal. One firm bought twenty “Mul- 
tipresses” and adapted it to their check 
printing needs. 

Naturally. with the concentrated flow 
of individualized checks the composing 
room, too, has undergone extensive en- 
largement. One firm has two large-size 
Linotype mixer models in constant op- 
eration. A large selection of typefaces 
and sizes is available to fill all requests. 

Binding of checkbooks has gone me- 
chanical in most of the USA. Many 
printing houses specialize in mechani- 
cal bindings of their own construction. 
Although these binders vary in con- 
struction, they are all similar in being 
easy to make. cheap to construct. and 
usually designed to fit the permanent 
checkbook covers issued by these com- 
panies. Many check manufacturers pre- 
fer to have their covers made by sub- 
contractors outside of their own plant. 

Typical of the simple constructions 
developed by check manufacturers is 
the coiled binding featured on the Mil- 
ton C. Johnson Co.’s books (see B&B? 
June 1941. p. 23). Its basis is a flexi- 
ble coil which fits into two prongs fac- 
ing toward the center from the ends of 
the backbone. The book bound into the 
coil is twisted to be inserted between 
the prongs. The Johnson company han- 
dles the entire production of this bind- 
ing, from the unfinished wire to finished 
product. 

As a rule these covers are never fan- 
cy. but adequate to the purpose for 
which they have been designed. Low 


























cost is a factor even with banks. Gold 
stamping is usually reserved for cus- 
tom tailored orders. Blank stamping is 
common for the few ornaments fea- 
tured. 

New York has proved to be the ex- 
ception to the mechanical binding 
trend. Bound check books are still pre- 
ferred in that city. Even old-fashioned 
quarter-bound books, lavish and very 
permanent in construction, have been 
observed. 

The increased usage of the National 
Cash Register check machine writing 
method has dictated the acquisition of 
collating equipment. Each check writ- 
ten. by Macy’s. for instance, is made 
with five copies. JCM collating ma- 
chines are used for this purpose and to 
make the snap-out form. 

For simpler check books, such as 
those often used by housewives, where 
each page is faced by a white page for 
entries. collating is done by hand. 

Individual preferences for binding 
styles has made for bigger and better 
binding departments. Pocket check- 
books are wire-stitched. Larger books 
may be either Smyth-sewn or oversewn, 
if not mechanically bound. Oversewing 
delivers the stronger binding compared 
to Smyth’s flatter opening. 


Better for banks 


Banks are tickled pink with the devel- 
opment of the tailor-made check. They 
have fostered the plan because they can 
accommodate their customers better. 
Instead of the bank’s spending sixty 
cents for providing the check book, the 
customer pays two dollars out of his 
own pocket for his imprinted, personal- 
ized check book. Banks simply deduct 
two dollars from the recipient’s account 
avoiding therefore complicated finan- 
cial transactions. The printer is not 
paid until payment is made by the 
bank’s customer. 

Banks also like improved legibility 
offered with the imprint. It avoids er- 
rors and saves time. Signatures do not 
have to be deciphered, are quickly rec- 
ognized for what they are, and are not 
posted with considerable embarrass- 
ment to somebody else’s account. 

While the business of satisfying many 
thousands of individual customers in- 
stead of a hundred banks has created 
many problems for the check manufac- 
turer, it has at the same time eliminated 
a lot of problems for the banks. It is 
good business all around. 
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Lawn Multiple Head Drill Slotter 
DRILLS and SLOTS 


in one operation 


DRILLS A 2” LIFT IN ABOUT 2 SECONDS 
ROUND OR SLOT HOLES 











easy operation ! tron table in fixed position. Touch 
of treadle brings drills down to the work. Heads easily 
adjusted for centers. Spindles readily adjusted verti- 
cally. Screw operated back gauge assures squareness. 


Chips automatically carried to waste box. Built-in 





floodlight illuminates heads and gauges. 


E. P. LAWSON CO. 


Main Office: 426 West 33rd Street, New York 





BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
170 Summer St. 628 S. Dearborn St. Bourse Building 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS + SALES AND SERVICE 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. Heinsohn Printing Machinery vessessees-Denver, Colo. 
Southeastern Printers Supply Co. ripe renee Atlanta, Ga. 
Southwestern Printers Supply, Inc. oetone Dallas, Texas 
Sears Limited Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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This machine is fitted with a completely automatic 
cutting-off attachment. The famous Brehmer Lock 
Stitch eliminates the necessity for pasting sig- 
natures. 


@ Sews books from 4" x 2!/2" up to 14" x 10". 

@ Up to 90 to 100 sections per minute. 

@ Highest engineering skill insures trouble-free 
operation and low maintenance cost. 


Spare Parts : ; 
and Servicing Quick Delivery 


Rol Write for Complete Range of Brehmer 


Available Sewing Machines and Wire Stitchers 


Sole Distributor 


HAMBRO MACHINERY DIVISION 


27-33 W. 20th St., New York 11, N.Y. © CHelsea 3-897! 
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FOR BRIGHTER STAMPING IN ‘51! 


| . Reduce the waste factor in roll leaf stamping in 



















51 by using a Brighten Roll Leaf Feeder. Its pinpoint 
accuracy will return the most for every dollar spent for roll leaf. 
We have at present, a limited stock of Feeders, 

Heating Plates and Cutting Machines on hand and in the 
process of manufacture. Even though our manufacturing 

costs have advanced, we will hold our prices on this lot 


in cooperation with the Government’s request to voluntarily 





freeze prices at the December 1, 1950 level. 


% If you are in the market for this type of equipment 
= we suggest that you contact us without delay. 

. 

+ 





ESTABLISHED 1833 


GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH; INC. 


, 50 E. 21st St., New York 10 e 17-19 E. Hubbard St., Chicago 11 ~‘ 
| 3 in New England: MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK, INC. 
P 82 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. 
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pec) Stripping pays big for users of 
this All-purpose “UTILITY” Str ipper 


Notice the examples of Stripping shown 
in this ad. They're typical of what this 





















BRACKETT “Utility’ Single Head 
Stripper can do. It's an all-around per- 


former that will make money for you 
even on small runs as few as 50, 75, or 
100 pieces. And its speed, simplicity and 
quality of production are really some- 
thing to see. Produces 1,500 to 1,600 net 
per hour of books or sheets of average 
length. Flat strips the center of any 
size sheet up to 24”. Back strips square 
or round back books up to 2” thick. 
a a . does an enormous variety of 
work . . . does it better, tighter 

gets more done per hour, per day . 
and builds up your. net’ cash _ profits 
nandsomely Get the facts Write today 
for details. 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 


IDEAL FOR BOOK BINDERS - MANUFACTURING STATIONERS - Topeka, Kans. 
PAPER BOX MANUFACTURERS - BANK SUPPLY HOUSES - 
TABLET AND SCHOOL SUPPLY MANUFACTURERS - ETC. 


TITIM TULL Le 


. 











3-IN-1 COMBINATION ’ 
FEEDER - PERFORATOR - JOGGER F 





30"- 36"- 42" 
ROTARY 


N-D HAS A PERFORATOR 
TO SUIT YOUR SHOP 


Whether your plant is large or small, you can 
depend on an N-D Perforator for the best in 
all-around speed, accuracy and economical opera- 
tion. And remember: these are more than merely 
perforators. They crimp ... score... slot... 
do snap-out and cut-out slot hole work. And they 
iron out the burr so perforating can be done 
before printing. Select an N-D for “tops” in 
profitable perforating performance. Write for 
illustrated folders. 














24” ROTARY 19" 


ait NYGREN - DAHLY company 


NOTE: It's NEW! The recently in- 1422-32 ALTCELD ST. CHICACO 14, ILL 
troduced N-D 22” Perforator. 


Does BOTH slot hole and round hole 
perforating. Write for new illustrated 
folder. & 
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Challenge 
@ LEVER 


PAPER CUTTER 
Rugged and strong 







-.. yet easy to manage 
— that's the Challenge 
Lever Paper Cutter. 
Made in two sizes: 26 2 
and 30% inch. 


moderately priced . 



















built for years of accu- 
rate, safe and easy 


operation. 


Here are just a few of the features that make 
the Challenge Lever Paper Cutter an outstanding 
performer. 


Solidly Built . . . Cutting table has solid center support 
anchored to heavy side frames with strongly ribbed over- 
hanging arch. This unyielding construction assures accurate 
cutting right down to the last sheet. 





Easy To Operate .. . Lever perfectly balanced and correctly 
curved for full leverage in cutting piles of paper up to 3% 
inches thick. 






Safety Lock . . . This device automatically locks the operat- 
ing lever when returned to the up position. 
















ra Accurate Setting . . . Challenge “Easily Squared” back 

‘ly gage and duplex steel tape in both 1/16 and 1/12-inch 
° graduations assure absolute accuracy in setting. 

ey 

ne Quickly Adjusted . . . Extra wide, polished knife bar is 
in 


properly balanced and all capscrews can be tightened without 
raising the knife bar from the table. Knife bar gibs are 
adjustable. 659 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DATA AND PRICES. 


Office, Factories f N Over 50 Years 
and Show Room: @ allenge in Service of 
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LOOSE LEAF GUIDE 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HICKOK AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDER 
TWICE AS FAST AS HAND FEEDING 








Actual test runs prove that Hickok's SF Automatic Paper 
Feeder is from 50 to 100% faster than hand feeding on 
small runs. On runs of 1000 sheets or more, even larger 
savings have been accomplished. This machine pays for 
itself in a short time by eliminating the cost of a hand 














feeder. 










VERSATILE: Changes quickly from feint-line to down- 


line feeding. Slight, quick hand adjustment enables 
change to various sizes of stock. Feeds onion skin or 
index board. Is mastered in a few hours. 






NEW LOOSE LEAF GUIDE eliminates shifting of in- 
dividual beams on ruling machine 
for loose leaf work. Patented Hickok 
achievement permits accurate shift- 
ing of guide and tapes 
—as a unit — in about 



















one minute. 





















VARI-SPEED PULLEY 







VARI-SPEED PULLEY (OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT) en- 
ables operator to regulate feint-line spacing, while ma- 
chine is in operation. Thus, cloth of ruling machine 
remains dry. Further information is contained in bulletin 
which company will gladly send on written request. 
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= Manufacturing Co. Harrissurs - PA 
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Scheafer GLUERS for Job Binders 


SCHAEFER GLUERS offer many advantages due to superior 
design and sturdy construction. Accurate dual-dial glue control. 
Instant tank roller removal aids quick cleaning. Slow-speed Schaefer 3” Edge Gluer 
tank roller eliminates glue foam. Bronze frames and bearings. 










SCHAEFER EDGE GLUERS are ideal for edge-gum- 
ming printed sheets, for tipping calendar pictures 
and for gluing single-wing easels. Removable tank 









and roller. 
EXHIBITOR 


Pt >... Boston Printing Show 
= “~~ January 16-19 
7 First Cadet Corps 






8” and 11” Edge 
Gluers also fully glue 
sheets of paper, cloth 
and cardboard. 


Schaefer MACHINE LO. 





i 


57 Carbon Street Bridgeport, Conn. 
i. ae, ae, Be". Tel: Bridgeport 68-2250 New York City: LExington 2-2010 
40” and 46” wide. Boston: Arlington 5-8096 








MONEY SAVING ——————=-y 
POST-INVENTORY “=<. 
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CLOSE OUTS 4 
1900 YARDS 40” BLUE LINEN BUCKRAM 3 
5000 YARDS 42” BLUE VELLUM DE LUXE : 
1800 YARDS 36” CM BLUE LIGHT CLOTH 4 


Y 
Y 
y 
1900 YARDS 36” V ORANGE LIGHT CLOTH 
2500 YARDS 36” V TAN LIGHT CLOTH 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Y 
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1000 YARDS 36” V GREEN LIGHT CLOTH 

500 YARDS 38” LI 14 VELLUM DELUXE 

500 YARDS 38” LI 11 VELLUM DELUXE 

300 YARDS 38” LI ORANGE ARCO 3 CLOTH 

400 YARDS 38” WHITE EYE-2 PX 3 CLOTH 

175 YARDS RED) 50” ALLIGATOR GRAIN .025 
150 YARDS BLACK) PYROXYLIN COATED ONE 

PIECE STOCK 

30,000 %” BLACK PLASTIC POSTS AND SCREWS 
60 ROLLS 23” x 400 FT.) 24 ALUMINUM 
30 ROLLS 23” x 200 FT.) GLASSINE FOIL 

10 REAMS 24 x 25 GREY-BROWN PLATE PAPER 
35 LBS. 16/2 ) LINEN THREAD 
WRITE FOR FULL 20 LBS. 18/2 ) % LB. CONES 

INFORMATION TO: 


bi WA , THREAD CO. many other items available 


55 UNION ST., P. ©. BOX 857 send us your descriptive inquiries 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


1335 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 








MANUFACTURERS OF SYNTHETIC THREADS EXCLUSIVELY 


$T. LOUIS * NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Mark 50 Years’ Labor Peace 


Fifty years of union activity without a strike for Local 90- 
113, International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, was marked 
by a banquet, program, and dance at the Multnomah Hotel 
in Portland, Ore., November 11. Representatives of the I.B.B. 
were present from all parts of the Pacific Northwest, as well 
as those from employer groups. 

Arthur Lawson (Irwin-Hodson Co.) and Richard J. Yoe- 
man, two of Local 90’s charter members, were present and 
received special recognition. Local 90, the men’s union, was 
organized in Portland, September 7, 1900. Women employees 
organized Local 113 two years later. Both groups combined 
in 1918 as Local 90-113. 

Present officers are Harry Blinco, president. and Ronald 
Fitzgerald, secretary. 


$2.51 Hourly Rate in L. A. Contract 

Journeymen bookbinders hourly scales have been raised to 
$2.513, and the journeywomen scale to $1.508, according 
to the terms of a new contract between Bookbinders Union 
No. 63 and the Los Angeles employers. Wages for journey- 
men were increased 9.3c per hour or $3.50 per week and 
for women 5.6c per hour or $2.10 per week for 371% hours. 
On April 1. 1951. wages will be increased to $2.566 for men 
and $1.54 for women. The new agreement will be effective 


to March 31, 1952. 
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THE DE FLOREZ COMPANY, INC. 
116 EAST 30TH STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Cuneo Buys Athenaeum Press 


The Athenaeum Press, for more than fifty years the manu- 
facturing division of the well-known textbook house of Ginn 
& Co., Boston and Cambridge, became the Cuneo Press of 
New England on January 1. The former owners felt that 
policy dictated by expansion necessitated its full attention to 
publishing and to seek an increasing number of specialized 
manufacturing services on the outside. 

The plant will continue to do Ginn work, and in addition, 
outside work. There are to be no changes in personnel 
immediately, except as following: Mark R. Joett, general 
manager in charge of all manufacturing operations, and 
a Ginn director, has retired, while E. L. Morss resigns his 
post as plant manager to devote full time to supervise the 
purchase of manufacturing services for Ginn. 


Texas Binders Get $5 Increase 

Wage scales for journeymen binders in Galveston, Texas, 
were increased $5 thus bringing the base scale to $85 for 
a 40-hour week. There are no paid holidays, but five of 
them pay double time when worked. One week’s vacation 
after one year, two week’s after second year. The overtime 
rate is time-and-a-half for the first three hours daily and 
first four hours Saturday, with double time thereafter and 
on Sunday. The new contract expires October 8, 1951. 


Heads New 8S. K. Smith Plant 


Herbert G. Luderitz. formerly with the Government Printing 
Office of Brazil. and recently creator of the Ariston catalog 
and magazine binders, has become superintendent of the 
new S. K. Smith plant in Los Angeles, one of the oldest 
covermaking firms in the U.S. 

S. K. Smith will take over the manufacture of the Ariston 
binders at both Los Angeles and Chicago. 
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1611 NW. BE. Polk $2. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





Booth Book Cover 


Turning-In Machine 


Flexible and hard board book-cover edges 
turned ranidlv. accurately and easily. 

No snecial skill required. 

Straight sides up to 24” in length. 
Corners, any size, made to your specifica- 
tions. 

Regular machines supplied for 34” to 14” 
turn-in. 

Special machines supplied for 34” to 1” 
turn-in. 


Send samnvles for quottions 
and free machine trial. 


Manufacturers of the famous “Boston” Latex and Gluing 
Machines; also “New York’? Cementing Machines for solvent 
rubber cements. 


BOSTON MACHINE WORKS COMPANY 


LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Take a look at BETSY 


round and ’round she goes . . 


and as she does et OTR 
your PROFIT GROWS! 





As the stock supply tables of 
this new automatic collator 
revolve into position where 
grippers gently pick the top 
sheet from each pile, you 


will find that you are gettin ; ,; 
production een ete | your assurance of quality and performance. Since 


normally require at least 1916 Peerless has been making roll leaf stamping 
three girls to produce. . . equipment to meet the needs of the bookbinders, 
with BETSY and only one specialty printers, and stampers. 

operator. 


The Peerless eagle trademark on every roll of 
leaf you buy is your guarantee of satisfaction . . . 


Betsy will collate sets of 
wdc Shee eight Sepecace gold and imitation gold roll leaf, 
sheets of maximum size 12” x ss pigment and metallic color foils, 
18”, placing them in jogged Pe roll leaf feeding attachments, roll 
position on the delivery pile. KE leaf stamping Presses, heating 
Collating rate is 8,000 sheets i plates, automatic heat controls, 

i : roll leaf cutters, and brass or steel 
per hour. Cost is very reason- . 
: ; type and dies. 
able. Write Dept. B-1 for com- ; 
A Ry 


plete information. a” 
ord 


J. CURRY MENDES Write for your copy of the new Peerless Bulletin 503. 


ee ee ee PEERLESS ROLL LEAF COMPANY, INC. 


. ¥. 
© 1951 J. Curry Mendes CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. UNION CITY N j 
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Peerless products include genuine 
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Cleveland Firms Handle Navy Book 


Three Cleveland firms have been busy since the first of the 
year in producing the U. S. Navy’s Federal Specifications for 
Color, a 35 year old research publication which is expected 
to have a run of 30,000 copies. To be released early in 1951, 
the loose leaf bound book has a trim size of 8 x 10% inches. 
There are 40 printed sheets, and 29 deposit color sheets in 
each book. 

Color Marketing, 1814 East 40th St., Cleveland, employed 
the English McCorquodale process (see B& BP, Feb. °48, 
p. 62) to deposit two to twelve colors on the 29 insert pages. 
This process permits standardized pigments and lacquer to 
be laid on the paper according to a formula mix for each 
color. There are more than 200 mixes of dozens of colors. 

Five ring loose-leaf binders were made by Mueller Art 
Cover & Binding Co. The covers are semi-limp, made of red 
felt board covered with black imitation leather, gold stamped 
and lined with black moire. 

To Ace Folding Co. went the job of re-inforcing all sheets 
with gummed Holland tape, after which they were collated 
and punched for the loose-leaf binders. 


New Plastic Bind-All Unit 
The Bind-All binder line (see B&BP, Nov. 49, p. 37) has 


now been expanded to include transparent plastic binders 
for publications, catalogs, etc., in which even the backbone 
s plastic, for complete visibility of the contents. The spon- 
sors, the Collier Mfg. Corp., Chicago 14, has recently named 
the Sendor Bindery, N.Y.C., as its representative in that 
area, and the latter is manufacturing the binders in their 
plant. 

As heretofore, the binder will feature coil spring mount- 
ngs at either end of the spine, and steel connecting rods. 
[he binder is made in three styles: with the inside pocket 





for price lists, cards, etc.; one piece for single copies; and 
regular book size with pockets for inserting covers of hard- 
bound books. It is available in standard publication sizes, 
or can be custom made. 


Louisiana Plant Reorganizes 
The Franklin Press, Baton Rouge, La., printers and binders, 
has reincorporated. E. J. Land, president, who with Mrs. 
Land started the organization in 1922, has been inactive for 
the past three years because of ill health, and has resigned 
his position. New president under the reincorporation is 
F. P. Holliday. Mrs. Land is secretary-treasurer. 

Mannie Sanchez continues as bindery foreman. Delivery 
has recently been taken on a new Mendes collating machine. 


Hinge Binding Patented 


A flat-opening case covered book with flexible hinges, eli- 
minating sewing and other customary casing-in techniques, 
has been patented by Erwin Phillips. One-half interest in 
the patented hinge binding has been assigned to John V. 
Clarke, jointly. (See B&BP, Jan. 47 for detailed report on 
the binding.) 


Fire Destroys Comics Plant 

The Export Publishing Co., New Toronto, Ont., was de- 
stroyed in a spectacular fire that swept the printing plant on 
Dec. 11. 

Damage was estimated at $350,000 by Frank Steele, vice 
president of the company. “And it may be closer to half a 
million,” he said. He said value of the two-story brick build- 
ing was $150,000. Damage to contents, including presses 
and books awaiting shipment, he estimated at $200,000. He 
said the plan produced $100,000-worth of comic and pocket 
books a month. Two shipments, worth $35,000 each, were 
ready to go out. The loss was only partially insured. 











for ECONOMICAL, DEPENDABLE 
HOT GLUE 


There’s a style, and size of electric glue heater in 
the Sta-Warm line for you. And every heater 
melts glue fast, dependably and economically with- 
| out the danger of burning it or leaving cold lumps 
that slow down production. Write for catalog 
sheets today on the glue pot or tank you require. 


Many feet of spe- 
cial heating element 
are wound around 
sides and bottom of 
every Sta-Warm 
Glue heater as this 
cut-away view shows. 
Result? Even, low 
wattage heat distri- 
bution. 





7 1-8 qt. shallow 
9, ee bench models with 
or power agitators. removable inserts. 





StaWarm ELECTRIC CO. 


1946 N. CHESTNUT ST., RAVENNA, OHIO 
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COLORFUL AND ATTRACTIVE 








Brightwood 
LEATHERETTE 










For Albums, Scrapbooks, Bookbindings, etc. 


8 ATTRACTiVE COLORS AND WHITE 
10 BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 









Write For Our Latest Sample Books 




















HOLYOKE CARD AND PAPER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NATIONAL 


SINGLE ADJUSTMENT 


wire stitchers 


SIMPLE AS ABC! 


























No tool kit needed to set up 
a National Wire Stitcher for 
a variety of jobs. A twistofa 
convenient wheel and staple 
length is adjusted without 
fussing with wrenches or 
screwdrivers. Head moves 
concurrently with feed mech- 
anism. Convenient gauges 
furnished for flat or saddle 
work. A minimum of parts 
for greater production. Cir- 
cular cutter disc permits 50 
positions for cutting area be- 
fore replacing. Three models, 
capacity 4%”, 7%”, or 1”, up 
to 185 stitches per minute. 


































Simple ... Safe... Speedy 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE: One automatic operation nips as 
many books as the operator can hold! Hydraulic cylinder 
inside machine is coupled directly to jaw which adjusts 
automatically to books of different thicknesses. 

SPEEDY TO OPERATE: ‘NIP-A-BOOK"' is as fast as its 
operator. Takes less than a second to ‘"'Nip-A-Book"'! 
SAFE TO OPERATE: ‘'NIP-A-BOOK"' has been designed 
to operate only when operator automatically depresses 
switch by feeding books, No dangerous moving parts; 
all mechanical linkages eliminated. 

Quick Delivery Write for Full Details 

Spare Parts and Servicing 

Always Immediately Available 




















Write for illustrated folder. 
GITZENDANNER-MULLER CO. 
SINCE 1897 
15 VANDEWATER ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








Sole Distributor: 


HAMBRO MACHINERY DIVISION 


27-33 Ww. 20th St., New York 11, N. a CHelsea 3-8971 
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“Treasury” of Yearbook Covers 


\ veritable “ABC” of cover designs for college and school 
annuals offered as stock items by the American Beauty 
Cover Co., Dallas yearbook cover manufacturers, has just 
been issued. Reproductions of the dies are made in full 
color lithography by the Taylor Pub. Co., Dallas. 

All of the designs are shown as used on various grains 
and colors of cloth, in addition to which the endsheets 
contain a collection of sample grainings in various colors for 
hoth base and overtone. 

Distributed to all school annual printers, it is a worthy 
indication of the promotion-mindedness of the well known 
cover manufacturer. The book, of course, was bound by its 
sponsors, and in itself demonstrates techniques of super- 
finishing. A No. 700 imitation leather was grained with 
Rhino grain, then embossed and overtoned in black. Gold. 
white, and green screen processed lacquer has been applied 
to portions of the medallion design which features the com- 
pany’s famliar American Beauty rose superimposed on the 
Texas star. 


















NV. Y. Plant Installs Sheridan Inserter 
lo Practical Bookbinding Co., 207 West 25th St., N.Y.C.. 


xoes the distinction of being the first New York City pam- 
shlet bindery to install a Sheridan automatic inserting, sad- 
lle stitching, and trimming machine as a complete unit. 
“quipped with six stations, it has materially increased Prac- 
ical’s publication production. 

William Ginsburg, owner of the bindery, has extended 
the waste disposal unit from the automatic trimmer to the 
plant’s four paper cutters. This has resulted in a much 
cleaner shop. 

Ginsburg plans further expansion of his plant in the near 
future. 






















Here, There & Everywhere 


Harry Ketsry and STan ey Bever are selling their ruled 
forms company now as Wells & Co., 112 Marion St., Seattle, 
Wash. Kelsey has been called back to service with the 
Coast Guard. 

eo 8b & 

Water W. Eckert, president of the Walter W. Eckert 
Bindery, New Orleans, has retired from active participation 
in the organization. Son Watter O. Eckert has assumed 
the company’s leadership. 

ce 8b & 

The trademark “Paddy” on all products of the J. Curry 
Mendes Corp., has been held by Judge Sweeney of the Fed- 
eral Court. Boston, to be valid, as a result of a dispute be- 
tween Mendes and the New England Duplicating Co., the 
former has announced. 

oe 6 & 

Dwicut W. Lewis has become production manager of 
Finlay Bros., Hartford, Conn., printers and binders. Hither- 
to he has been associated with Burkhardt Co., Detroit; Ginn 
& Co., Cambridge; Barta Press, Boston, and Hildreth Press. 

The H. C. Anderson Mimeograph Corp,, 100 Sixth Ave., 
N.Y.C.. has been appointed a distributor for General Bind- 
ing Corp.’s mechanical bindings. 

ce 6 & 

A new heavy duty drill slotting machine is one of the 
new pieces of equipment at the Delta Bindery, Inc. 228 E. 
45th St., N.Y.C. 

ce 8b & 

Eart P. OFFERMANN has filed notice of the institution of 

the American Bindery Co., at 299 Broadway. Buffalo. 
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WILSON JONES Co. 


3300 FRANKLIN BLVD. 122 EAST 23rp ST. 
CHICAGO 24 NEW YORK CITY 10 
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S=QUICK TACK! 
===F AST BINDING! 


Dennison Gummed Holland is a clean 
cutting cloth, with well anchored filling and 
* excellent pliability. The gumming is extra 
'__ strong, quick tacking — processed for easy 
handling. For either hand or high speed 
machine binding. 

Dennison No. 240 Gummed Holland can 
be supplied with dull or glazed finish in 
white, black, gray, green, red, blue, brown 
or tan. Available by the roll in standard 
or special widths. Order from your local 
Dennison distributor. 
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BINDERY SUPPLIES 
THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 


Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 
wth ctiantsngah BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
CELLULOS LE TASS Distributors for Distributor for 
E SHEET HOLDERS INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 

















428 SOUTH CLINTON STREET a 4 complete line of bookbinding 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS Ochre fabrics and papers to suit every 
: exacting need and specification. 
SS THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 
RELIABLE™ 216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
be Ll, Ws. vas. Users: RELIATEX, 1319 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles. Cal. 
oO ers oe 
461 - 8th Ave., N.Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
1427 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, 
Loose Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 































KEEPS GLUE AT 150° 
A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot quickly 
brings glue to correct working temperature— 
keeps it there by thermostatic control. Holds 
2 qts. See your Black & Decker Distributor, or 
write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 660 


Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. - | ‘Slade, Hipp & Meloy. Ine. 
BLACK & DECKER Electric Glue Pot D.C.—$29.50 | 119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 

















Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 


| -erfe Oo af, ete. 
CHICACO STEEL & WIRE C0. | a. pom age ee —— 





New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco eaapreess ore eas 
SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE SPIRAL BINDING CO. Inc. 
Distributorships Available in Certain Territories Manufacturers of 


Ss | PUNCHING DIES * PUNCHING MACHINES 


- BOOKBINDERS SUPPLIES FOR. OVER A CENTURY | MECHANICAL BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


Test ; Stree New Y Le 
jae eens a | 406 West 3lst Street New York 1, N. Y 
Davey Boards Book Duck 


Headbands Gummed Hollands 
Louis DeJonge & Co. DO. your eve BINDING! 


Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 
- Full details on request 
- GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. TAUBER PLASTICS, INC. 
Chicago @ San Francisco @ St. Louis @ Los Angeles 194 Hudson St. New York 13 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. sniacaual 
333 Hudson Street * WaAtkins 4-8090 WEHRUNG & BILLMEIER co 


Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery DX Estebliched 1905 
—| / , stablishe 
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oy MD GOLD BEATERS & REFINERS 


Ywane 3624-26 Lincoln Ave. Chicago 13, Ill. 

























































C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 
23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Binders Board Glue Flexible Papers aati — wae ° -eiirnasse "pape 
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Tar . . Semi-Tar . . Press Animal Red . . White . . Black Bookbinder af Supplies = 
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= Padding Glue—Cheese Cloth—Marble Paper - 
Dennent pees antl helen 7 : Cutting Sticks—Pad Measures—Bookbinding Cloth : 
i e ru 
——— > bers, skewing, and floor sweeps into : LOUIS ZIMMERMAN 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. = 142 Bayard Street, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
METZ REFINING’ CO. ne —————— 
Main Office and Plant 
369 eed Sesteea chines” MA 2-0866 /y LED GER PAPERS 
110 Tweed St., Pawtucket, R. I. Perry 5802 














GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


G RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger * 100 % Cotton Fibre Content 
Old Ironsides Ledger * * 75% Cotton FibreContent 
Dauntless Ledger + * © 50% CottonFibreContent 
oD. Gilbert Ledger * * © © 25% CottonFibreContent 
yO" “Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 






Prentiss Stitching Wire 
Tinned Wire Now Available 


IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Manufacturers of natural and syn- 
thetic adhesives for book manufacture 


=—A merican Adhesive 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ENC. 
13th STREET & 3rd AVENUE e BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 e SOuth 8-9046 


For over 50 years Better Adhesives Thru Research 


FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE 


PADDING 
BURRAGE GLUE CO. 15 VANDEWATER ST., N.Y. C. 


HARD, FLEXIBLE, and NON-WARP 
* GLUES - 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


Basie Mfrs., Est. 1926 


BRISTOL, PA. 





FLEXIBLE GLUES 
¢ ALL ADHESIVES e« 
THe Best By TEST 
For More THAn 70 YEARS 
THomas W. Dunn Co. 
340 Peart Sr., New York7, NY. 


A Complete Bindery Glue Service 


Flexible Glues @ Pastes @ Padding Glues 
Synthetic Resin Cements 
USED THRUOUT THE WORLD! 


‘DI 
MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE, Co., Inc. 


FACTORIES AT (425 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


13961 So. Lowe Ave., Chicago, Ill 
: iy 
—C 


PAISLEY Gr onvers 


630 W. Sist St., New York 19 


Offices at 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Oneida 

St. Louis 
Kalamazoo 
Tampa 


FLEXIBLE GLUES © NON-WARP PASTES ® SYNTHETIC 
RESIN BOOKBINDING CEMENTS ® HOT AND COLD 
PADDING GLUES ® ADHESIVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Free Consulting Service on Adhesive Operations 


INCORPORATED 
1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16 





ESTABLISHED 1892 
We specialize in 
every adhesive used in 
a bindery. 


SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO. 


660 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes 


“Better Binding for Better Reading 
thru Bestick”’ 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 


40-42 Renwick St., New York 13 . Tel. AL. 5-0114 
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Automatically 
MAINTAINS 
Stacks of Material at 


ANY HEIGHT 


SAVES TIME e SAVES MONEY 
HELPS PREVENT INJURIES 


for more information, write 


WALBERT MACHINE CO. 


Dept. B e@ 819 EAST 19TH ST. @ KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 





Chix Supers 


Complete selection of all grades... controlled, 
uniform quality... priced for your advantage. 


For sample and further information write Dept. S-1 


CHICOPEE MILLS, INC., 47 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


ROUND wo FLAT. 


Seneca stitching wire for Bookbinding 
and Box Stitching is available in 
galvanized or copper coated finishes 
in all popular sizes . . . round or flat 
on spools and cores. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


For Single Book 
SHIPMENTS 


JIFFY 
> BOOK 
BAGS 


ty) RAIGATER 
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JIFFY BOOK BAGS protect book and corners from 
all usual types of damage. 


JIFFY BOOK BAGS are inexpensive, ready-to-use 
containers, which enable you to increase labor 
productivity fivefold. 

FREE samples on request 


we) 
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JIFFY MANUFACTURING CO. ¥ 


HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 

















A Publishing Event that is a Milestone 
In the History of Art 


—P>>5. : : : KK 
2a] xow... for the first time we 


Fifty Beautiful Color Reproductions 





of the Work of a Single Artist 
with individual comments on each pamting 


For Your Complete Understanding 
of the Master and His Work 


VAN GOGH: EL GRECO 
RENOIR 


WITH ILLUMINATING TEXTS BY THREE AMERICAN SCHOLARS 
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SCHAPIRO WALTER PACH LEO BRONSTEIN 
= 


Published by 
HARRY N. ABRAMS, Ine. 
Bound in 


BANCROFT’S NATURAL FINISH BUCKRAM 


ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., INC. 
A DIVISION OF JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS COMPANY 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y.» WOrth 4-5775 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. - Financial 6-3557 
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A Typographic Synthesis 
by Theodor Jung 


Whither Textbooks Cost in °51? 
. 

Striking a New Note for Finer Music Texts 
+ 


Clinical Reports 


The Bookmaking Parade 
by Mary Alexander, University of Chicago Press 


Production Portrait No. 126 
Mary Alexander of University of Chicago Press 


National Book Awards 


Philadelphia Book Show 
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W. W. Norton 
Oxford U. Press 
Princeton U. Press 
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Random House 
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C. Scribner’s Sons 
Silver, Burdett 
Simon & Schuster 
Wm. Sloane Assoc. 


U. of Chicago Press 


Viking Press 
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VOAUCHION occ eee 


Authorwise 
& Otherwise 


There can be a middle way 
in typography, asserts Theodor 
Jung and proceeds to demon- 
strate it in his article on typo- 
graphic synthesis this month. 
Those torn between tradition- 
alism and modernism may find 
a way out on page 57. 


Been wondering what you 
could to do to improve the 
looks of that music book? 
Perhaps you'll find Musico- 
graph just the system you've 
been looking for to eliminate 
stodginess and unevenness in 
the music text. Turn to p. 60. 


Clinic activities will shortly 
be rising to the peak of their 
busy winter programs, it is evi- 
dent from the announcements 
of current meetings, prepara- 
tory to the big book shows to 
open in the next two months. 


Busy Mary Alexander is in- 
terviewed for her production 
portrait and dashes off a re- 
view for the Bookmaking Pa- 
trade all in one month. For 
tips on how she does it all, 
see pages 64 and 68. 
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Monticello 


| TYPE IDEAS FOR HISTORICAL WORKS | 





for “The Papers of Thomas Jefferson” 


“It was our good fortune to be able to select Monticello for The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, ’ says P. J. Conkwright of the Prince- 
ton University Press. “The appropriateness is obvious. Binny & 
Ronaldson No. 1 (rechristened Monticello in the Linoty pe cutting) 
expresses the typographical transitional dev elopment in America 
as Jefferson expresses the political development. He had an almost 
paternal interest in the progress of Binny & Ronaldson. Two years 
before his death, Jefferson wrote to James Ronaldson: ‘When I 
look back to Bell’s edition of Blackstone (about 1773) and compare 
his with your types, and by the progress of the last half century 
estimate that of the centuries to come, I am cheered with the pros- 
pects of improvement in the human condition.’ Thus there is some 
evidence that Jefferson himself would have been pleased that his 
Papers are being printed in Monticello.” 


The Jefferson Papers, two volumes of which are now off the press, 
mark the first appearance of this distinguished period type face in 
book composition. Monticello has been cut in 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
and 14 point, with italic and small caps. Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 
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Section II 





"A Manuscript, A Publication, and A Lot of Responsibility” 


A rew pays aco I received a typo- 
graphic trade journal in which the 
lead article was entitled “Why Go 
Modern?” A few days later I re- 
ceived in the mail an attractive folder 
contrasting a Victorian chair with an 
Eames chair and a cathedral with a 
skyscraper. This was its message: 
the prevailing criterion of 
judgment is still the hand-printed 
and bound books of - pre-Industrial 
Revolution eras. . . . It seems incon- 
gruous that today in a world of 
mechanical and material resources 
undreamt of in those days . . . we 
should yet strive to design books with 
conventions perfected centuries ago. 
Our aim should rather be to evolve a 
contemporary expression—related to 
our world as the ‘traditional style’ 
was related to its.” 

With exhortations from right and 
left, which way are we to turn? The 
pluralism of the present age con- 
trasts with the homogeneity of past 
centuries and bygone civilizations. 
We are concerned here with book de- 
sign but what I have to say concerns 
all the arts, for the arts are one. In 
past ages everything made by man 
had a homogeneous quality. His 
clothes, his buildings—his books, 
paintings, tools and furniture were 
all of a piece, expressing a similar 
spirit. 

In the days of the Egyptians there 
was a uniform style shaping all the 
arts from writing to building. It 
lasted for thousands of years, with 
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Theodor fung 


A Typographic Synthesis 


very slight modifications. The Chi- 
nese have used an artistic tradition 
dating back two thousands. Art styles 
from Roman times to the Renaissance 
lasted hundreds of years. 

In our own Western world we 
need go back only two centuries. 
It was the time of Baskerville the 
printer, Chippendale the furniture- 
maker, Mozart the musician, Bewick 
the wood-engraver, Fragonard the 
painter. A graceful, lyrical, classic 
quality identified all the productions 
of those times. All things belonged to 
the same family. 

Thus, during times past, the arts 
have been characterized by homo- 
genity and slowness to change. Since 
the Renaissance changes have 
speeded up; since the last century 
pluralism of styles has gradually 
taken the place of harmony. Today 
there are nearly as many styles as 
there are artists. Styles in painting 
and architecture change almost year- 
ly; in book design somewhat more 
slowly. 

To find our way through the welter 
of book styles it will help to classify 
the work into four major groups. 

Our first group includes Period de- 
sign. This is based upon a frank 
imitation of traditional styles of the 


Synthesis in practice: wedding of the old 
and the new. ATF Lydian bold cond., 
Bauer's Legend, and Weiss Roman, de- 
signed especially for this article by the 
author 


past. It may imitate the work of 
Gutenberg, Garamond, Caslon, Bas- 
kerville or Bodoni. It makes use of 
ornament derived from the selected 
period. Some of the workers in this 
group are: Rollins, Updike, Conk- 
wright, Goudy and the Grabhorns. 
(Not necessarily all of the work of 
these men fall into this classification. 
Designers frequently work in two 
or even more different styles.) Today 
the Period approach is slowly losing 
ground. 

The next group may be called the 
New Traditionalism. Here we find 
greater simplicity and less ornament. 
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Type faces used are harmonious, 
preferably the same, whether Old 
Style or Modern. They are uniform 
in weight and sizes are closely re- 


lated. Spacing shows gradual transi- 
tions. The New Traditionalism (as 


well as Period design) is character- 
ized by symmetry ‘oa arrangement. 
Most book work in the U nined States 
and England is done in this style or 
some variation. 

Some: of its practitioners are: Jo- 
seph Blumenthal, Helen Gentry. 
George and Stefan Salter, W. A. 
Dwiggins, and the Beilensons. 

We next come to the Mixed Style. 
This has some of the characteristics 
of traditional design and some of the 
traits of Radical modern’ work. 
Sometimes it is assymetrical. usually 
flush left, and using traditional types. 
or it may be designed on a center 
axis, but make use of the strongly 
contrasting type faces of the Radi- 
cals. It abandons ornament alto- 
gether. Robert Josephy and William 
Kittredge have worked in _ this 
manner. 

The Radical modernists. our fourth 
group, stand in opposition to the 
conservative views of most book de- 
signers. Jan Tschichold, now of 
Switzerland. was at one time a leader 
of this movement through his very 
able exposition of its method in two 
books: Die Neue Typographie and 
Typographische Gestaltung. Mr. 
Tschichold has renounced this style 
and has taken his place among the 
New Traditionalists. The Radical 
group in this country includes Paul 
Rand, Herbert Bayer. Alvin Lustig, 
Ladislav Sutnar and some others. 

Here we have a method that is 
fresh and unconventional. using 
Modern and contemporary type faces. 
Asymmetry is the rule. Ornament 
Industrialism is em- 


is eschewed. 
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EOE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESE 
Vienna-born, but U.S. raised since 1912, 
the author has had a varied career. A 
student at the University of Chicago, 
the Institute of Graphic Arts of Vienna, 
he is now art director of the University 
of Denver's Creative Graphics, nation’s 
only university all-round design and 
typographic service. Purpose: creation 
and visualization of all such teaching 
aids as posters, charts, ete. Jung’s ex- 
tensive experience with pictorialization 
of statistics and package design is a 
big lift. His chart depicting the growth 
of calligraphy is equally noted. Hobbies 
including printing design, photography. 
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phasized. There is strong contrast in 
spacing and weight and between type 


faces. Margins no longer follow the 
classic precedent: narrowest at the 
inside, wider at top, still wider at 


the sides and widest at the bottom 
and pushed out from the center. In 
contradiction to the old rules, the top 
margins become the widest and text 
is pushed to the bottom of the page. 
Or the widest margin may occur to 
the right or left of both facing pages. 
There is ce *rtainly a dynamic qual- 
ity and zest in these compositions. 
but they exaggerate the mechanical. 
abstract. intellectual aspects of hu- 
man life. True. they reflect the ano- 
nymity. the impersonality and aloof- 
ness of our industrial era. It is an 
honest style, well-suited to a factory- 
produced art. (I accept Eric Gill's 
definition of art: “Art is the well- 
making of what needs making.” ) 
Since a good deal of my time is 
spent in thinking about typographic 
theories as well as in the every day 
practice of design. in the course of 
time I discovered my solution for 
the typographic dilemma. I recog- 
nized that exponents of the Radical 
typography were on the right track 
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in seeking a form that expressed to- 
day’s mental climate. At the same 
time, I also wished to preserve the 
classic restraint and humanism of the 
New Traditionalists. Many times in 
my life I have been faced with choices 
between alternates—and found in 
synthesis the wisest and best course. 
In this case, too, I believe the middle 
way to be the most fruitful. I present 
for your consideration a style which 
I shall call “Humane Modern.” 

In brief, the style is assymetric 
because it expresses the dynamic pat- 
tern of modern life. It uses Old 
Style and calligraphic type faces. It 
prefers harmonious arrangement to 
bizarre, startling combinations, Or- 
nament can be used in moderation 
and in new ways. Illustrations should 
be pen, brush or scratch-board 
drawings that have a pronounced af- 
finity for type. Relief cuts of lino- 
leum or wood are ideal. 

The described style is the outcome 
of not only typographic, but philos- 
ophic thought. I am convinced that 
the economy of the United States is 
over-industrialized. The vast mass of 
workers are automatons, slaves with- 
out intellectual responsibility for 
what they make. Nevertheless, we 
cannot go back to a completely hand- 
craft culture such as that of Bali. 
Certain small countries like Switzer- 
land, the Scandinavias, England, and 
others point the way. A much larger 
proportion of our population should 
be encouraged to return to handcraft 
production. Those that continue as 
factory employees should learn to 
produce useful and well-made, well- 
designed craftwork in their spare 
time. A high standard of living is too 
high a price to pay for millions of 
frustrated souls. Humane, creative 
work for everyone is the only way to 
a healthy, happy and good life. 
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Wisnrvt THINKING ABOUT CosT REGU- 
lation on the part of textbook publish- 
er, designer, or manufacturer is not 
likely to be realized in the very near 
future, it was evident from the question- 
and-answer program on “Textbook Pro- 
duction 1950” presented by the Text- 
book Clinic recently . 

On hand were three experts in their 
respective fields of composition, print- 
ing and binding, aided in no small way 
by other experts on the floor. Together 
they staunchly withstood the assault of 
publishers and designers alike, deter- 
mined that there must be a cheaper way. 

Ably led by veteran moderator and 
ex-manufacturing executive, now Har- 
per’s manufacturing chief, Dan Bradley, 
the publishers retired in good order, 
with their principle of cost reduction 
still held aloft, though somewhat shot- 
torn. 

The questions, while essentially 
aimed at seeking cost reduction, also 
ranged well into the technical side of 
book production. First to undergo 
Bradley’s skillful questioning, was John 
Esak (Haddon Bindery). who eluci- 
dated in brief these points in binding 
production. 


Foil and ink? 


Color foil can be stamped over ink 
panels. but the binder must be certain 
the ink is fully dry, otherwise it will 
lift. 

You can stamp flat gold over foil. 
but the results are not likely to be satis- 
factory. However, you can stamp both 
color foil and imitation gold at the 
same time. but it’s wise to be sure they 
are both from the same manufacturer, 
to insure best results. The same heat is 
usually satisfactory for each. 

Is the publisher usually stuck for the 
cost of the gold between top and _ bot- 
tom spine bands. when his design calls 
for such an arrangement. demanded 
Bradley? 


Shortcuts in ribbons 


On the contrary, Esak replied. the 
binder can arrange to stagger the pull. 
so that the publisher is not penalized. 
And if “you want more for your money,” 
usually the binder can work out a way 
to stamp two dies at a time, but space 
between ribbons must be 14” or more, 
though 14” is better. 

To the publisher looking for a cheap- 
er die material, magnesium does not 
at present appear to be the answer, 
Esak indicated, declaring that they did 
not etch deeply enough for sharp stamp- 
ing and did not last as long as brass. 
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Whither Textbook Cost in 1931? 


However, for the economy-minded 
publisher with the right sort of design 
—not too deep and on a smooth finish 
cloth such as vellum—Esak suggested 
the acid-etch die, instead of the hand 
finished customary binder’s die. 


Stamping with plastics 


When it was hopefully suggested that 
plastic might furnish a way out, Ned 
Satenstein volunteered that thermoset- 
ting plates had been tried in ink stamp- 
ing with moderate success. Panel mem- 
ber E. J. Triebe was inclined to doubt 
the efficacy of heat transfer in such 
plates. Three-piece covers, which many 
publishers have adopted to reduce their 
cover cloth costs, was argued to be 
something less than economical for the 
publisher unless certain conditions held 
true. 


Woes of 3-piece covers 


To begin with, the most economical 
method is to run them on the Sheridan 
roll-fed casemaker. But, unless the 
core of the paper rolls used is not more 
than 34”—1” is better—to match the 
shaft of the slitter on which the rolls 
of paper and cloth must first be slit in 
order to run on the Sheridan, there is 
trouble ahead. 

Esak added to publishers’ woes, by 
voicing the opinion that there should 
be a penalty for three-piece covers. 
since there were three complete set-ups 
required, from glue pot on up, to ac- 
commodate the job. 


Why lineup problems? 


Other problems of binding production 
that have resulted in a perpetual source 
of annoyance for the publisher is the 
variation in folding register. Bradley 
and others complained that almost in- 
variably spreads would be a line or 
more out of alignment, even in the best 
of houses. 

Variation in mill trim imperfect press 
lineup, and the inevitable misalignment 
due to folding a sheet of paper over 
and over on itself, were cited by Esak 
as some of the reasons for such unfor- 
tunate occurrences. He was joined by 
other panel members who_ buttressed 
his arguments with an urgent appeal 
for publishers to have their paper 
squared at the mills, as well as to un- 
derstand that when a sheet is slit on 
press, it is no longer under full control 
of grippers and other register devices. 

Hence as it passes through the slit- 
ting wheels, it may drift one side or 
the other, or twist slightly. In instances 
where the slit edges become the bind- 
er’s guides, misalignment is almost in- 


evitable. (For further detail, see 
BsBP, November 1950, p. 31.) 

Publisher’s hopes of reducing costs by 
publishing thinner books got a rude 
jolt, when Esak warned them that books 
from 4” to 3%” in bulk were an un- 
mitigated headache in any plant, and 
that even the penalty rates applied to 
them did not fully recover the costs of 
resetting equipment, (and in many 
cases they don’t fit it at all), to handle 
them. 


Dreams of significant cost reduction 
in plate cost by use of plastic received 
a jolt from Triebe when he asserted 
that make-ready time on plastic plates 
and copperface electros of equal qual- 
ity varied little, and that there was not 
as much difference in weight as imag- 
ined. Both plates tend to buckle with 
the type of catch used today, he added, 
thereby affecting register. 


Rotary vs flatbed 


Rotary vs flatbed printing came next 
on the agenda, and precipitated con- 
siderable argument over the future of 
letterpress printing. In general, it was 
agreed that rotaries, while playing an 
important part in book production, 
would not wholly replace the perfectors 
of yesteryear. 

Queried as to whether curved plates 
might later be flattened for use in a 
short reprint on a flatbed press, Triebe 
agreed that it was possible, but that 
they must also be shaved to fit the sec- 
ond press, thereby eliminating further 
use as curved plates. 

The concluding witness was C. E. 
Nicholson (Norwood Sales Agency) 
who was of the opinion that plastic 
plates would eventually supercede elec- 
trotypes, and that their cost today was 
approximately 25% less than for elec- 
tros, and would decline with reductions 
in material costs. However, he added 
from Norwood Press experience with 
plastic plates, no maker of such plates 
as yet has had enough experience to 
fully assay his costs. 

In response to questions, he agreed 

that platsic plate batters were easily 
repaired by dipping them in hot water, 
thereby softening them so that the bat- 
tered portions could be restored, and 
that vinyl molds could be used over 
and over again. 
Questioned as to the repair of magnes- 
ium plates, Nicholson explained that 
the metal must first be brought to the 
melting point of solder to be success- 
fully patched. Satenstein reported the 
successful use of magnesium plates on 
a large encyclopedia run. 
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Iv method of production or appearance 
of reproduction there is nothing more 
outdated coming out of American book 
printing plants than the graphic pres- 
entation of music. Thus the invention 
of the Musicograph process by Magnu- 
son & Vincent is a long overdue im- 
provement to be welcomed by design- 
ers, printers, and readers. 

Not unlike a mosaic or picture puz- 
zle, music (both notes and lyrics) is 
set out of a 360 piece type case or more 
often stamped from steel dies on a 
soft lead plate. Developed and manu- 
factured a hundred or more years ago. 
these dies are no compliment to any 
printed page. How could the work of 
one hand guiding a hammer, the other 
positioning the die on a soft lead plate 
compare to the horizontal and vertical 
alignment offered on machines. 


“Raking” the staff 


About the only tool which can_ be 
applied with typographical preciseness 
is the “rake” which rules the staff (five 
parallel lines) across the plate. After 
that the application of each individual 
note, flag, stem. hook, pennant. ete.. 
is, although musically accurate. a hit 
or miss proposition in typographical 
perfection. Readability suffers par- 
ticularly as the lyric text is stamped 
letter for letter between staffs. 

Fashioned to tastes and_ printing 
equipment of yesteryear. these dies for 
music and alphabet match nothing, 
rather seem to conflict with everything 
in the modern typebook. Worse yet. 
designers have no choice in music 
typography. notes or text. Most shops 
only own one set of dies. 

Even in the selection of intaglio 





triking a New Note 


proofs off these plates, the best must 
still be retouched. At best, this is the 
poorest method of proofing for repro- 
duction. 


Wax process 

Seeking to develop a better solution to 
music reproduction Magnuson & Vin- 
cent, Cambridge, Mass., engravers, de- 
veloped a wax engraving technique 
successfully applied to Silver Burdett’s 
New Music Horizon in 1944. Elimi- 
nating the intaglio proof, this develop- 
ment substitutes wax for soft lead. re- 
places the uneven blow of the hammer 
with gentle even pressure by a machine 
so that regular Monotype typography 
of the designer’s choice is adaptable to 
music text. 

Wax engraving starts with an oxi- 
dized metal plate coated with white 
wax about !,.” deep. In a manner 
reminiscent of pen ruling machines. a 





needle is depressed into the wax to the 
point of the desired line width and 
then is drawn across the plate. This 
infinitessimally fine calibrated machine 
produces the staff. 

In turn the plate is locked into the 
printing machine under an impression 
block which moves both horizontally 
and vertically. Its left to right move- 
ment is controlled by hand, but up and 
down its position is calibrated on a 
knob corresponding to the distance be- 
tween staff lines. The combination of 
these controls plus Monotype spacing 
for the text assures a true typograph- 
ical picture. 

Type stamping 

The operator making the impression 
in the wax, takes the syllable corre- 
sponding to the note from galleys of the 


Monotype-composed type furnished by 
a typographer. locks the type into the 




















“Sine 
a had a wil-low whis - tle, I piped it on the 
2.Now up, nowdown the’ roun- ded holes, My _ fin- gers flut- tered 
3. They turnedthem-selves in - to a tune More clear than drop of 
4.Oh, good it was to be a - lone— To pipe there on the 


At right, a line re- 
production of the 











customary method of 
die-stamping the lyr- 
ics into the music 
staffs. Note how it 








results in uneven 
spacing and irregu- 
lar alignment of the 
individual letters. 





— 
hill. The grass reached up, the sky bent downAnd all the world grew still. 


light, And 


lit - tle notes came troo-ping outAs thick as elves by night. 


dew, More sweet than al-mond trees,more soft Than clouds the moon slips through. 
hill, With ben - ding sky,and rea-ching grass And all the world grown still. 
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For Finer Music Text 


mpression block, and with a snap of 
he wrist completes the impression. 
pon release the type drops into the 
ox and the operations is repeated, 
vilable for syllable, word for word. 

Speed, accuracy, and neatness gained 
| this production is offset in the neces- 

ry build-up of the areas unaffected 

y the impression. With a_ heated 
tylus a craftsman melts wax unto the 
surface surrounding the impressions. 
(he build-up takes time. It is the last 
step prior to electrotyping. 

The unmatched printability of wax 
engraved plates, long a standard for 
intricate, detailed technical charts and 
eraphs, allows the use of any typeface 
without fear of losing delicate lines or 
blackening of intricate details. Wax 
engravings, unlike line cut engraved 
plates, feature a relief printing surface 
clear of supporting shoulders. The ef- 


fect of deep etching is created by the 


build-up of the non-printing wax areas. 
None of the delicate tooling with which 
engravers rout out shallow areas of line 
cuts is necessary for wax-engraved 
plates. 

The last word in music engraving is 
Magnuson & Vincent’s Musicograph 
process. In addition to the advantages 
offered in wax engraving Musicograph 
features a_ pre-calculated, automatic 
spacing of notes, faster, simpler pro- 
duction and easy correction before any 
platemaking or photographic costs are 
incurred. 


Development stages 


Like some of the machinery in the wax 
engraving process, the Musicograph 
system is in its entirety still in the 
patent-pending stage. Although no de- 
tailed description of the mechanics can 
be offered until the patent proceedings 
are finished, presumably by summer, a 


description of what Musicograph can 
do is available, not just based on any 
experimental successes, but rather on 
the enthusiastic response accorded to 
its results in its first publication with 
Ginn & Co.’s Our Singing World text- 
book series. 

When Carl G. Smith, Ginn & Co.’s 
director of production, experienced as 
any one in the problems of music in 
textbooks, set out to design his firm’s 
newest music series, he like many 
others before him scouted the market 
for cleaner, more flexible music re- 
production methods. Having exhausted 
every possible source he was even at 
the point of collaring the Ludlow 
Typograph people into something for 
music reproduction, when Musicograph 
came to his attention. 

The cost per page at present is not 
significantly lower than the stamping 
intaglio proof-retouch-make plates proc- 
ess. Once, however, Musicograph is 
protected by patents, wider distribu- 
tion will be made through licensing in 
order to lower costs and balance the 
expense of research and development 
in pioneering this invention. 

Musicograph affords the book de- 
signer unbridled freedom in music 
book design. It is feasible that now 
publishers might develop their own, 
distinctive music style. And what 
could not be done for children’s books 
in animating the design of respective 
notes! 

Delivered either as negatives or trans- 
parencies for offset reproduction Music- 
ograph also offers glossy prints, or 
prism negatives for photo engraving 
and magnesium plates for letterpress. 
Photostates are furnished as proofs. 
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1. Look! He lies in a man-ger bed, 
2. In the sky bright an-gels sing, 
3. With the shep-herds and the kings, 
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He, the King of heav’n-ly glo-ry, 
Bring-ing us the Christ-mas sto-ry, 
Let us kneel in love and won-der, 


Ho-ly Child, Praise Him, all, this Christ-mas Day. 


The  Musicograph 
process affords pre- 
cision control, cor- 
rect spacing, choice 
of any typeface, 
freedom in note de- 
sign, and simpler 
production, __result- 
ing in a distinctly 
typographic process 
in the finished work. 
This also is a line 
reproduction. 


D.C. al Fine 


Fair and soft is the Ba-by head, Cra-dled there in the man-ger bed; 
Dis-tant ech-oes : joy-ful ring; Peace, good will, the an-gels sing; 
Ask-ing hum-bly - for His bless-ing, For all chil-dren - as they sing; 
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Philadelphia 


Magnesium for Books 


A drawing of 19 gift-wrapped books 
contributed by Philadelphia publishers 
supplied the desired Christmas touch to 
the luncheon-meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Book Clinic December 12. 

George T. Bechton, sales manager 
of the Lincoln Photo-Engraving Co.. 
addressed the group on “Magnesium 
and Its Place in the Publishing Field.” 

The speaker touched on the appear- 
ance of the first electrolytic plant in 
Bremen, Germany. after World War I. 
subsequent attempts to recover the 
metal from the bromide below soil level 
and the operations of the Dow Chem- 
ical Co. amid the salt layers underly- 
ing Lake Michigan. 

The price of magnesium metal 
dropped as Dow began the electrolysis 
and fusing of magnesium chloride. In 
1942, with new sources imperative. it 
turned to sea water off the Gulf of 
Mexico. Here. a _ never-diminishing 
supply of 5.000.000 tons per cubic mile 
was available. 

In 1947 the Lincoln Photo-Engraving 
Co. began work with its “Zomag” alloy. 
It was their aim to achieve a half-tone 
plate that would serve in letter press 
printing. 

The firm discovered that a flat nega- 
tive. the same as was employed for 
etching on copper. was best also for 
magnesium. Stripping. in itself. pre- 
sented no problem. but in the coating 
of the metal they faced difficulties. It 
was found that the copper “cold top” 
would not adhere to magnesium and. 
in their search for means to give the 
plate a “tooth” to hold a_ sensitized 
solution, they finally traced the source 
of their main difficulty to the strong 
chemicals found in Philadelphia wa- 
ter. The use of bichromate of ammonia 
to wash all chemicals from the water 
solved their problem. 

Three years’ experience left the com- 
pany with the following balance sheet. 
The response of the metal in etching 
was superb; it reacted to nitric acid 
in half the time necessary for copper. 
The dark to middle tone areas held 
well; the free-dot areas etched even 
more rapidly, and the finished process 
lent a particular brightness and _ spar- 
kle to highlight areas. However, in stag- 
ing or re-etching. copper reigned su- 
preme because of its fidelity in the re- 


production of detail. Because mag- 
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nesium is quite brittle, the finishing 
and routing phase gives the most trou- 
ble. Another disadvantage is the in- 
ability of magnesium and solder to 
fuse. Yet the speed with which a mag- 
nesium plate may be produced acts to 
lessen the effect of this handicap. The 
metal can accept a grain five times 
better than zinc and is capable of un- 
dergoing innumerably more press runs 
and still remain sharply etched. 

Lincoln has found a new use for the 
metal: magnesium originals on 11-point 
metal to reprint books directly. The 
company strips the illustrations and 
type together. As soon as the originals 
are printed the book can be put to bed. 
It considers time thus saved of utmost 
importance toward lowering costs. 

Bechton said a new photo-typesetting 
machine will soon be introduced in 
Philadelphia which. with the use of 
film negatives and body text on mag- 
nesium plates. will help local book pub- 
lishers off to a flying start in a new 
direction. The firm now employs the 
direct-from-originals technique in a full 
color process for the production of text- 
book plates for the American Book Co. 
It is able to use 110-screen half-tones. 
finds that ink is received more evenly 
and releases faster, and has encoun- 
tered no problem of plate wear even 
after runs of 50.000. It has thus far 
employed from offset to 
letter press with good results. 


conversion 


Chicago 

Writer’s Side 

Continuing with their plans to present 
all angles of bookmaking the Chicago 
Book Clinic recognized the author's 
role by inviting Otto E. Eisenschiml. 
prolific Chicago writer. to their Decem- 
ber 5th meeting at the Germania Club. 

Eisenschiml mentioned his 57 peace- 
ful years as a professional chemist and 
businessman before he wrote his first 
book, Why Was Lincoln Murdered? 
Now at 70 he has ten books to his 
credit with his latest. The Celebrated 
Case of Fitz John Porter, published by 
Bobbs-Merrill this past fall. 

His books were prompted by an avid 
curiosity about things that bothered 
him concerning various historical inci- 
dents, particularly the circumstances 
surrounding Lincoln’s death. Eisen- 
schiml gave a humorous account of the 
ramifications of his research on the 


Civil War period and Lincoln. Having 
gone into such minute details as to 
determine whether or not tattoo marks 
could be permanently removed from 
the body of Lincoln’s assassin, it was a 
shock to him when one of his publish- 
ers wired him one day to ask if he 
would care too greatly if the book 
manufacturer allowed one of the maps 
to remain in another portion of a book 
(a portion where improper stitching 
would not show). The publisher, ap- 
parently, did not share his concentrated 
attention to detail and proper place- 
ment. 

Clinic members examined various 
foreign editions and American reprints 
of a number of his books, and heard 
Eisenschiml tell of the avenues of sales 
available to publishers. He mentioned 
his book The Story of Shiloh, which 
was originally published in a limited 
deluxe edition of 500 copies, but which 
was later reprinted at the request of 
the United States Department of In- 
terior in a paper-bound souvenir edi- 
tion to be sold at the site of the Battle 
of Shiloh. 

“An author can be of help to both 
the publisher and bookmaker,” Eisen- 
schiml told the Clinic. For example. 
he contributed the story of “The Orpet- 
Lambert Case” to the book Chicago 
Murders, edited by Sewell Peaslee 
Wright. and his theories so interested 
the readers that the book was not only 
reprinted for the armed services, but 
his story was included in an anthology 
and several magazines as well. In addi- 
tion, he received numerous requests 
for speaking engagements on the case 
and as he fulfilled all of these, the in- 
terest in the book soared. This re- 
sulted in increased demands for the 
book and consequently more sales. 

As a historical writer aware of the 
necessity of accuracy of details, Eisen- 
schiml said he was vitally interested in 
the production of his books, but he 
recognized that generally speaking, it 
would be economically unsound to have 
an author at either the publisher’s or 
manufacturer’s elbow during the pro- 
duction of the book. 

His parting remarks were to stay 
away from historical books if the pri- 
mary objective was to make a lot of 
money. “Only one out of 5.000 becomes 
a best seller.” he warned. 

Al Engdahl (Engdahl Bindery, Inc.). 
president, conducted the meeting. Miss 


Marion Dittman (Rand McNally), hos- 
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pitality chairman, introduced two new 
Clinic members and welcomed out-of- 
towners Lillian Brune (Concordia) 
from St. Louis, Mo., David Hartman 
(L. H. Jenkins, Inc.) of Richmond, Va., 
and Lillian Stemp, Chicago field editor 
for Bookbinding and Book Production. 


Boston 





Design for Books 


Trade and Textbook Design was the 
subject at the meeting of The Book- 
builders of Boston November 27 at 
Hampshire House. 

President Addis W. Dempsey (Don- 
ovan & Sullivan Engraving Co.) open- 
ing the meeting, announced that a print 
shop was being organized in the work 
shop of The Bookbuilders and that the 
chief keepsake will be a history of The 
Bookbuilders. 

George F. Marsh, prominent in the 
graphic arts field as an interpreter of 
the printed word in art, a critic of art 
and a retailer of news in the field of 
science and industry, was toastmaster. 

Mrs. Alma Cardi (Doubleday & Co.) 
noted that the publisher of a textbook 
knows he can sell only a certain num- 
ber of copies. In the trade book field, 
you have the problems of competition. 
Designing makes the book agreeable. 
Mrs. Cardi compared the packaging of 
a book with a can of soup. In a book- 
store a man can look inside of a book, 
but one must buy a can of soup to get 
the inside. People can see if the print- 
ing is correct. A publisher can hire 


a designer. “I don’t think it is fair to 


ask a publisher to design a book,” said 
Mrs. Cardi. It is important to a pub- 
lishing firm to have a feeling of pride 
in their books. A designer has to be 
free to be responsible for a job. A de- 
signer should know production costs. 

Robert Cheney, art director of Har- 
per & Brothers, said he felt it was a 
very natural, but important, tendency 
on the part of designers to form into 
groups. It seems strange to go to a 
textbook clinic meeting in New York 
and the next evening to a trade book 
clinic. 

No one designer at Harper’s designs 
any particular kind of book. Most 
publishers are in business for the abil- 
ity to sell books. Integrated into this 
complex is the book designer. Editors 
knew what they like and what they 
don’t like. A designer has it in his 
hands to destroy or make a book. The 
designer must work with lithographic 
material made by others. He must 
be able to work on a book of nuclear 
physics or one of lighter vein. He 
must have a sound perspective. He 
must have his own style. The book 
designer is assailed by an inconoclast 
and criticized by his own group. The 
contemporary designer can’t help be- 
ing buffeted about by modern art. We 
are living in exciting times. 

Cheney noted the history of the jack- 
et, from kraft paper to an informative 
jacket. 

Offset printing is another develop- 
ment and has opened up greater free- 
dom for the designer. The speaker 
noted also the new types which have 





come over from England. Why do we 
see so many badly designed books? 
In textbooks particularly, the designer 
creates or destroys sales. 

Alvin Eisenman (Yale University 
Press) departed from his intended ad- 
dress and talked about teaching at 
Yale, where a new department of 
Graphic Arts has been established. 
There is a four years course in art. 
The first two years include basic com- 
position, drawing and color composi- 
tion. In the third year begins a more 
intensive study of the field of graphic 
arts. They have a work shop and five 
presses, letter press, gravure and lith- 
ography, for study before going to work 
on a large machine. As a second step, 
students are sent on a trip to see proc- 
essing in the large plants, 

“I work also at Yale University 
Press, producing, perhaps, 40 or 50 
books a year. We have been offering 
students their own opportunity. We 
have book packets designed by students 
in the first three months of the course. 
The workshop program is very much 
like the Bookbuilders’ workshop.” 

In the fourth year the work is pri- 
marily in the advertising field and for 
those interested in magazine work. An- 
other man has been travelling all over 
New England, visiting paper mills, and 
letter press plants. Another student is 
in a boiler plate factory. Another is 
printing himself a 32-page book. We 
had a student nine months ago who 
was making a book on white paper. We 
are trying out students in such things 
as dead-lines and rejections. 
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TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS 


FOR DECEMBER 1950 


Title Publisher Designer Manufacturer Type Paper Cloth 
Horses Are Folks Harper D. F. Bradley c.b. Haddon Crafts- L.TimesRoman Spring Gravure- Holliston Crown 
men; offset, Geo. 12/16 Offset Linen; Buckraft 
C. Miller 
Oil for the World Harper Charles Lofgren cc. Huxley House; L. Janson 12/15 Ashokan Coated Holliston Rex 
p.b. Haddon Book Linen 
Craftsmen 
Primitive Painters in’ Dodd, Mead & Stefan Salter c. Comet Press; p. L. Scotch 11/14 White Hopper Holliston Novel- 
imerica Co Murray Prtg. Co. offset ex 764-2ST 
b. C. H. Bohn 
The American Arts World Maurice Kaplan c. Composing Room; various Warren Silkote Paper over 
Library (6 books) p. Copifyer; b. 70# board, lami- 
pub. nated 
The Cometeers Fantasy Press Lloyd A. Eshbach ‘c. p. F. A. Woerner; L. Garamond Warren New Holliston Zep- 
b. Arnold's Book 10/11 England Egg- pelin, dark 


The Letters of Ben- ° 
jamin Franklin & Princeton U. 


Jane Mecom Press 


The Swiss Family 
Perleman 


Simon & Schuster 


Treasury of Early 
imerican Auto- 
mobiles 


McGraw-Hill 


No clinic meeting held in December. Selections 


Auden, poet. 
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P. J. Conkwright 


William Ferguson 


Maurice Kaplan 


Bindery 
c.p. Publisher; c. J. 


c. Jeffery Comp. 


Litho; b. H. Wolff 
c. Westcott & Thom- 


Phillips; Philmac 
Typographic; p. 
Kipe Offset; b. 
George McKibbin 


by W. H. 


L. Caslon O.F. 
C. Valentine 12/14 


L. Caledonia 
Co.; p. Rheel 11/14 


L. Caledonia 
son; Frederic N. 12/16 


shell 70# green 


Special "Jeffer- 
son" by W. C. 
Hamilton 


Hamilton offset 


Holliston Zeppe- 
lin 3138, green 


Mactex, yellow 


Glatfelter offset Holliston Rex 
Linen 151-ST; 
Hamilton An- 


dora, blue 
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THIS MONTH'S REVIEW BY 


Mary Alexander 
Univ. of Chicago Press 


Counseling Adolescents 


by Shirley A. Hamrin & Blanche B. 
Paulson. 554 x 8%. $3.50. 

Publisher: Science Research Associates 
Inc. 

Manufacturer: American Book-Knicker- 
bocker Press 

Type: L. Caledonia 11/12; 25 x 39 

Stock: Perkins & Squier Antique egg- 
shell, sub. 50 

Binding: Bancroft Arrestox, red 

Stamping: dark blue ink 

Designer: Susan Jackson Karstrom 


This is a well-planned book with the 
design on the front and the backbone 
carrying out the treatment used in the 
text itseli—something which unfortu- 
nately does not always happen. 

The key is the use of various sizes of 
Bulmer italic above, between, and below 
a Bernhard tapered dash, for back- 
strap. recto, false title, title, foreword, 
introduction, contents. and _ chapter 
heads. 

It blends particularly well with the 
spaced 14 pt. s.c. Caledonia on the 
title page, and with the same treatment 
on the chapter openings. Here a cut- 
in sunk Bulmer initial lends more 
flavor. 

All in all the book is an excellent 
case for simplicity in design. 

I would prefer that the rule was 
omitted from the foreword, preface and 
contents. It looks fine on the Chapter 
head with the chapter number above it 
and the title below it, but it looks lost 
when there is nothing above it. 


The Egyptian 
by Mika Walteri. 554 x 8%x. 
Publisher: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Manufacturer: Cornwall Press; end- 
sheets, Federated Ptg. 
Type: L. Granjon 11/12; 25 x 42% 
Stock: Warren’s Eggshell 
Binding: Holliston Novelex, nat. finish 
Stamping: genuine gold roll leaf and 
red ink 
Designers: Wendel Roos, Leila Ryan 
Illustrator: endsheets, Sigmund Ward 


$3.75 
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in a series of monthly critical studies of design and 
production of contemporary trade and textbooks. 





Again here is a novel well planned for 
readability. Granjon was used no doubt 
because of the length of book; the page 
is very pleasant and the presswork is 
good. The book is divided by half- 
titles set in Lydian as is the title page 
which fits in well. Chapters are run-in 
throughout. 

The binding of blue cloth is stamped 
with reverse panels in gold for title 
and author, on the backbone, bordered 
with friezes of Egyptian figures and 
hieroglyphs in red ink. The endsheet 
map of the story locale is useful and 
pleasing. 


The Culture of Industrial 
Man 


by Paul Meadows. 514 x 8%. $3.75 


Publisher, Compositor & Printer: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press 

Binder: Becktold Co. 

Type: L. Excelsior 10/12; 23 x 374% 

Stock: Warren’s Olde Style Wove, sub. 
60 lb. 

Binding: Holliston Novelex, lime green 

Stamping: black ink 

Designer: b, Trudy Zatera; f, Emily 
Schossberger 


The trim size of this book makes it 
very interesting as it is a rather unusual 
size for a book of this nature. I would 
prefer to have less space in the head 
margin which is 44% picas while the 
foot is 7. A few more lines on each 
page would help. 

The title page is exciting with its 
free style lettering for the author and 
modified type for the title. The Beton 
in small caps is used for running heads 
as well as for imprint, titles in the 
“Contents” and miscellaneous 
The dropped folio might have been 
more useful run somewhat smaller with 
the running head flushed left or right. 
The presswork is excellent. 

The title page design is used in part 
on the front cover and is very effective. 


spots. 





but I wish something other than lime 
green cloth had been used. I don’t 
think it fits the nature of the book, 
looking rather more than industrial and 
less than cultured. - 


Gentian Hill 


by Elizabeth Goudge. 54% x 8%. 
$3.50 
Publisher: Coward-McCann, Inc. 
Manufacturer: Van Rees Press 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/12; 24 x 
4014 
Stock: Perkins & Squier, RRR wove 
Binding: Holliston Novelex, evergreen 
Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf 
Designer: Wendel A. Roos 


This book is well designed because the 
text pages are set in a readable type 
and a readable length of line which is 
as it should be especially for a novel. 
The title page and initials (Dutch) give 
the designer a chance to use his imagi- 
nation and they fit in with the spirit 
of this particular novel. The press- 
work, unfortunately, is spotty and in 
places a little black for Baskerville. 
The margins are just right. 


Lettering: The History and 
Technique of Lettering 
as Design 


by Alexander Nesbitt. 74% x 10%. 
$6.00 

Publisher: Prentice-Hall Inc. 

Manufacturer: American Book-Knicker- 
bocker Press 

Type: L. Baskerville 12/15; 33 x 45 

Stock: Tileston & Hollingsworth Athena 
Plate (English finish) 

Binding: Interlaken Arco Linen, green 

Stamping: Brighten leaf imit. gold roll 
leaf and red ink 

Designer & Illustrator: author 


In general this is a fine book. The illus- 
trations are well handled and the text 
is very inviting. All the illustrations 


GUEST REVIEWERS 


Mary Alexander........(U. of Chicago Press) 
John Begg.......................(Oxford Univ. Press) 
Alma Cardi.......................(Doableday & Co.) 
Bradlee Emmons..........(Little Brown & Co.) 
D. M. Glixon.......... ...(Story Classics) 


Maurice Kaplan... : ...(Free Lance) 
Stefan Salter....................(Free Lanee) 
3 ee .(Blakiston Ce.) 
| AT (Ginn & Co.) 
Low Witee................. (L. F. White Ptg. Co.) 


Publishers are cordially invited to submit books or ask for entry blanks. 
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Counseling Adolescents 


BY SWIRLEY A. HAMRBIN, PR.D 
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“Counseling Adolescents”’ 


Set by American Book—Knickerbocker Press in Lino. Caledonia 11/12. 
Title, ATF Bulmer ital. 36pt; authors, ATF Bulmer |4pt s.c.; author's 
titles, Lino. Caledonia 8pt; city and date, Lino. Caledonia 9pt ital. 
caps; publisher, Lino. Caledonia I2pt caps. 


“A Treasury of Christian Literature” 


(lower right) 


Set by Concordia Publishing House in Lino. Caledonia 12/14. 
Running head and folio, Lino. Caledonia IIpt; chapter overline, 
Lino. Caledonia I2pt ital; chapter title, Lino. Garamond 24pt; 
author, Lino. Caledonia !2pt ital. Illustrator: Lillian Thoele. 
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Music from Carillons 
by M. J. Roschke 
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“Lettering: The History and Technique of 
Lettering as Design” 


(lower left) 


Set by American Book—Knickerbocker Press in Lino. Baskerville 
12/15. Chapter numeral, Lino. Memphis bold l0pt; chapter title, 
Memphis bold 14 pt; folio, Lino. Baskerville !Opt. Calligraphy by 
Alexander Nesbitt. 


“Indian Art of the Americas’”’ 


Set by Composing Room in Lino. Times Roman 12/15. Title, Euro- 
pean Typefounders Neuland Inline 54pt; author, ATF Lydian 24pt; 
imprint, ATF Lydian |8pt. Illustration in carmine red. 
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have legends in a somewhat calli- 
graphic style of lettering, used con- 
sistently throughout. Thumbnail 
sketches of the use of pen and brush 
are interpolated to show how the sub- 
ject was drawn. 

The title is an outlined modification 
of the Memphis type used for heads, 
etc., while the sub-title is in a script 
technique. A spot, either the monogram 
of the author or a rendering of “A to 
Z.” is used as decoration. This is re- 
peated with the title unit on the cover, 
stamped in red leaf, and the whole in a 
different arrangement on the jacket. 


I don’t like the use of Memphis bold 
for the chapter headings — it doesn’t 
seem to fit in with the text or the illus- 
trations. And I don’t like the use of 
punctuation in display lines. Sometimes 
a period is used after the chapter num- 
ber and sometimes not — woe to con- 
sistency! A colon is used after the 
sideheads — all of which violates the 
well known rule of “no punctuation 
after display lines’”—or are these sub- 
heads? 

The jacket ties in with the book 
and closely matches the beautiful dusty 
pink endsheet paper. 


Indian Art of the Americas 


by LeRoy H. Appleton, 9 x 11%. 
$15.00 
Publisher: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Compositor: Composing Room 
Printer: text, Scribner Press; illus. Af- 
fil. Litho. 
Binder: Scribner Press 
Type: L. Times Roman 12/15; 40 x 50 
Stock: Text. C.S.S. Laid; illus. Mo- 
hawk vellum superfine eggshell finish 
Binding: Joanna Western Duro Buck- 
ram. natural 
Stamping: black and red inks 
Designer: Atkinson Dymock 
Illustrator: Author 


This is a beautiful book, well designed 
and well printed. The only criticism 
| have and this is purely personal: the 
endsheets are too confusing and I don’t 
like the combination of colors. 

The text is in a wide (but not too 
much so) a measure for the 12pt. text. 
Story titles are in 14pt. Times Roman 
and are aligned with the 3 pica in- 
dention of the first line of the story. 
The opening phrase of each of these 
is In caps. 

Neuland Inline serves well for Indian 
flavor in the title spread, printed in 
black and a flat red, as well as for chap- 
ter heads. The stellar used for running 
heads is close in appearance but not as 
handsome. 

The running heads and folios are 
handled very well and the number and 
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division title on the illustrations is most 
pleasing. 


De Re Metallica 


by Georgius Agricola, translated by 

Herbert Clark and Lou Henry 
Hoover. 634 x 1034. $10.00 

Publisher: Dover Publications, Inc. 

Printer: Murray Printing Co. 

Binder: George McKibbin & Son 

Stock: Garamond Text, laid 

Binding: Athol Terek Mohawk, red 

Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf 

Designer: James T. Parker 


This book is an offset reproduction of 
a book published by the Mining Maga- 
zine in 1912 containing a translation 
by ex-president and Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover of a Latin thesis on mining 
techniques, first published in 1556. It 
was reduced 16% in the process. The 
offset printing is very well done, and 
the margins are good, although the 
bulk is a little unpleasant. But nothing 
could be done about that in a reproduc- 
tion reprint. The backbone is well de- 
signed with its medieval-looking letter- 
ing stamped in gold on red cloth. 

The front cover bears a blind-stamped 
gargantuan reproduction of a 16th cen- 
tury miner with pick upraised. Another 
nice note: the red topstain to match 
the cloth. 


A Treasury of Christian 
Literature 


by William A. Kramer and Alfred 
Schmieding. 6 x 84%. $2.50 

Publisher & Manufacturer: Concordia 

Publishing House 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 12/14; 24 x 41 
Stock: Cumberland Opaque Offset 50# 
Binding: Bancroft Arrestox, maroon 
Stamping: silk screened in white 
Designer: Lillian Brune 


Illustrators: Chris Pearson, Lillian 
Thoele. Arthur Cowen. Brian P. 
Barnes 


The illustrations are all very good but 
four different techniques — fine and 
medium line, heavy stroke, halftone — 
are a little disconcerting. On the whole 
this is a well planned book. Caledonia 
italic is used for the introductory 
phrase leading into the 24 point Gara- 
mond story heading, and in many in- 
stances this arrangement is fitted into 
line drawings at the heads of pages, 
while others have small spot drawings. 
Illustrations abound as spreads, lead 
and tail pieces, ete. All stories are 
run in. Sub-titles are caps of the body 
face. 

The binding is silk screened in white 
on a sort of faded maroon cloth. Ap- 
parently this process was utilized to 












avoid the high cost of what would have 
been a rather large die. I think the 
hairline rules under the running heads 
(also caps of the body face) are un- 
necessary and detract from the page. 


Smith’s Introductory Col- 
lege Chemistry . 


by William F. Ehret, 7 x 934. $4.25 
Publisher: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
Manufacturer: Knickerbocker Printing 
Type: L. Baskerville 10/12; 33 x 514% 
Stock: Oxford Carfax E.F. 
Binding: Bancroft Arrestox, green 
Stamping: green and black inks 
Designer: Publisher’s staff 


This is a typical textbook planned in 
the typical textbook manner: boldface 
sideheads, boldface scattered through- 
out the text. It is set in double column 
and well printed except for some of the 
halftones, but perhaps that was the 
fault of poor originals. 


The chapter titles are well handled, 
in symmetrical style with 18pt. Basker- 
ville title and number surmounting a 
hairline rule (that prints unevenly) 
above the text. Exercises at the end of 
each chapter are in a size smaller than 
the text. Tables are found on each of 
the inside covers. 


(Photo on following page) 
Cc | © 


Flexoprint for Tabular 


Now that Varitype and IBM composi- 
tion methods have been widely 
adopted along with offset to reduce 
the cost of tabular printed matter, 
along comes Remington Rand, Inc., 
with a system called “Flexoprint” 
that should further reduce the cost 
of directories, catalogs, and _ lists. 
This method permits all copy for 
such publications to be set by office 
typists or a firm specializing in type- 
writer composition for offset work. 

Flexoprint’s chief advantage is in 
permitting changes in lists of any 
kind without the necessity of retype- 
ing an entire page or pages of copy 
prior to photographing, for repro- 
duction. Errors in typing are easily 
corrected and lines of copy are 
quickly shifted. 

The method provides for typing 
listings on the margins of specialty 
die-cut cards which are then proof- 
read and attached to metal panels by 
means of die-cut slots with tabs which 
fit into stainless steel runways. Only 
the typed over-lapping margin of 
each work is visible. Changes are 
made by simply adding or deleting 
cards which eliminates a major cost 
factor in list maintenance. 











Mary 
Alexander 


University of 
Chicago Press 


Tue empcoyees of the printing and 
publications division of the University 
of Chicago Press—all 250 of them 
call her “Mary.” Precisely, “Mary” is 
Miss Mary Dunham Alexander, produc- 
tion editor of the University of Chicago 
Press, who attributes her close working 
relationship with the employees as be- 
ing largely responsible for success in 
planning some 22 monthly, bi-monthly, 
and quarterly scholarly journals as well 
as 50 to 60 book titles a year. 

A production editor should know the 
mechanics of producing a pamphlet or 
book. Miss Alexander’s training along 
these lines started at the Press on Jan- 
uary 4, 1915, as a copyholder. Later she 
learned how to patch a foundry plate, 
set type, read proof, and edit copy. She 
also made intensive studies of type, 
which have extended into a hobby of 
collecting good examples of printing, 
and on the side, acquired her university 
schooling at Chicago. This background 
helps to qualify her to view printing 
with an accurate “typographical eye.” 
However. Miss Alexander thinks a per- 
son must have a feeling for type and 
layout, too. 


Graphic Arts “Baby” 


Her own fondness for type made 
work on A Manual of Style (the Bible 
for the printing industry) one of the 
greatest thrills of her career. The su- 
pervision of the eleventh edition was so 
much her “baby” that her associates 
took advantage of the situation and ar- 
ranged a christening party on the day 
of its publication. Clever birth an- 
nouncements listed Mary D. Alexander 
as the “mother” and various staff mem- 
bers and anonymous as the “fathers.” 

The University of Chicago Press is 
one of the first university: presses in the 
country and probably the oldest from 
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the standpoint of continuity. It began 
operations in 1891 and has had its own 
home at 58th and Ellis since 1902 in a 
building donated by John D. Rocke- 
feller. The Press maintains its own 
printing plant and is capable of han- 
dling paper-bound publications through 
to completion and hard-bound books up 
to the casing-in process. Operations re- 
quiring hard-bound cases are farmed 
out to commercial binderies. 


Press Prestige 

In its 60 years of operation. the Press 
has enhanced the field of publishing to 
the extent that it often receives requests 
to publish a book so as to carry the 
Press imprint, in order to give added 
prestige to the author. Were it not for its 
limited budget, the Press would bring 
out more titles than it now can afford. 
Foundations, some subsidies, and profits 
from sales, especially those which soar 
into the 20.000 and above mark, keep 
the presses going. Lately co-operation 
with foreign trade has contributed to 
production. 

The University of Chicago Press dif- 
fers from commercial establishments 
mostly in its scholarly motivation. 
Manuscripts are not selected entirely on 
the basis of their commercial appeal 
but rather on their valid contribution to 
the advancement of enlightenment and 
learning. Some technical studies may 
be scheduled for only 200 copies, yet 
a title like Goodspeed’s New Testament 
—American Translation has gone well 
into the 100,000 figure. Cost of produc- 
tion of limited copies may often exceed 
sales revenue; hence every effort is 
made to hold down deficits by keeping 
production costs as low as_ possible. 
One way this has been acomplished is 
through the development of a highly 
accurate proof department. And one of 


the points Miss Alexander stresses in 
her work with the authors is to keep 
composition alterations on galley proofs 
down to a minimum. Economy often 
dictates whether a job will be sched- 
uled for letterpress or offset; the Press 
has both. 


This attention to detail has helped to 
produce quality printing and many of 
the books that have been planned at 
the University of Chicago Press have 
been in the Fifty Book shows and have 
had awards from the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts. The very nature of the 
text of such impressive titles as Princi- 
ples of Intensive Psychotherapy, Latin 
Treatises on Comets between 1238 and 
1368 A.D., and Of the Laws of Ecclesi- 
astical Policy, which can be found 
among the fall publications of the Press 
demand designing consistent with good 
printing. 


Teamwork & Craftsmanship 


A visitor to the printing plant of the 
Press can sense a spirit of teamwork 
and a pride of craftsmanship. Miss 
Alexander has the capacity to further 
harmonious relations. She can walk 
into the pressroom and tease the men 
about their housekeeping or soil her 
hands while experimenting with inks in 
the Offset Department. As a result, 
rush jobs can be completed well within 
schedules and, if necessary, the workers 
can live with the job like the Dictionary 
of Americanism (prize publication of 
the Press) for two and one-half years 
without ever tiring of it. 

As liaison operator between author 
and printer and on-the-job expediter, 
Miss Alexander does not seem bur- 
dened by the load. Certainly her slen- 
der figure and daintiness belie her dy- 
namic ability to get things done. She 
gets to the office by seven thirty in the 
morning and maintains a balance be- 
tween her work and personal life which 
she claims makes her have the most 
enjoyable job in the world. She ac- 
quires the balance by riding horseback. 
reading mystery stories, listening to 
classical recordings, and maintaining a 
small apartment. Curently her light 
reading is Morrison Wood’s With a Jug 
of Wine. She believes she is going to 
put the book to a practical test, too, for 
during the interview a special delivery 
letter arrived notifying her that two 
pheasants were on the way to her apart- 
ment and that they probably would 
taste extra delicious if she tried cooking 
them in wine. 


As we parted, she answered a last 
question with: “Afraid of television! 
Golly, no! Books are here to stay! And 
the University of Chicago Press will 
continue to make that an actuality.” 


—LILLIAN STEMP 
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National Book Awards 


The book industry’s second annual Na- 
tional Book Awards will be presented 
on March 6 to the three most distin- 
guished books of 1950. The Awards 
Committee consists of representatives 
of the Book Manufacurers’ Institute, 
the American Book Publishers Council, 
and the American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation, the three industry groups 
which originated the award last year. 

The prize-winning books will be 
selected by three boards of five judges 
each, comprised of outstanding figures 
in public life and the literary world. 
The award, in the form of a gold medal 
especially designed by the noted 
sculptor Ralph Menconi, will be pre- 
sented to the most distinguished books 
of fiction, non-fiction, and poetry writ- 
ten by Americans and published dur- 


ing 1950. 


Bernhard Style Book 


Lucian Bernhard, noted contemporary 
type designer, tells how to use the 
three types that bear his name. Modern. 
Modern Bold, and Tango. in a new. 
twelve-page booklet just published by 
American Type Founders. Copies are 
available on request to the ATF Ad- 
Department. Elizabeth  B. 
New Jersey. 


vertising 


Farrar, Straus & Young! 


Farrar, Straus & Co., founded in 1945, 
will be known as Farrar, Straus, and 
Young, Inc., with the appointment of 
Stanley P. Young as a member of the 
firm. Young has been a member of the 
board of directors since the firm’s in- 
ception. He was appointed managing 
director in December 1949 and will 
continue to retain that title. 

A former English professor at Wil- 
liams College, Young joined Macmillan 
as literary advisor in 1934, became an 
editor for Harcourt, Brace & Co. from 
1939-42, and later divided his time be- 
tween work as war correspondent and 
the organization and management of 
the Bollingen Series Publishing Foun- 
dation. 

ec 6 & 


Mrs. Frances Boldereff has joined 
A. S. Barnes, N.Y.C., as assistant pro- 
duction manager, coming from Penn- 
sylvania State College, where she was 
publications production manager, and 
did considerable book design. Some of 
her work has been reviewed in the 
Bookmaking Parade. 


© Bb & 


The American Booksellers Associa- 
tion, Inc.. and the American Booksellers 
Agency. Inc., have moved to 724 Fifth 


Ave... New York 19, N. Y. 
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A Complete Packaging Service to the Book Industry 


SLIP - CASES 


Decorated Paper 


or Transparent 


Miro Container Co., Inc. 
557 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Telephone ULster 5-3040 


FOR GOOD QUALITY 


NEW YORK LITHOGRAPHING CORP. 
Phote Offset Lithographers 


52 EAST 19th STREET - NEW YORK 3, N.Y. - GRAMERCY 7-3200 





IN 


Board 


Plastic 












552 West Broadway e 





Buckraft Introduced 


Several inquiries were made at B&BP’s 
editorial office as to the nature of the 
unidentified insert material advertising 
Peerless Roll Leaf in the December is- 
sue. It’s Buckraft, a new book covering 
material, marketed by the Canfield Pa- 
per Co. in New York City and Wil- 
liam H. McLaughlin & Co. in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

After a year of trial in leading bin- 
deries and under various market condi- 
tions established by various pubilshers, 
it is reported that Buckraft will not 
show scuff or fingermarks, that it is 
suitable to both foil and ink stamping 
and can be wiped with a damp cloth. 
The material is strong, heavy uncoated 
paper, colored all the way through. Its 
surface simulates cloth. It is made in a 
variety of colors by the Springfield 
Coated Paper Corp. of Camden, N. J. 


Phila. Book Show Set 

The Sixth Annual Philadelphia Book 
Show will be held from March 27 
through April 9, 1951, at the Franklin 
Institute, 20th St. and Benjamin Frank- 
lin Parkway, according to Samuel J. 
Mink (W. B. Saunders Co.), chairman 
of the Book Show Committee. The 
Show, sponsored by the Book Clinic of 
Philadelphia, will also feature a special 
Preview Dinner on the evening of 
March 26 at the Franklin Institute. 





The answer to your 
BRASS Engraving problem! 


A Med s mixture 


of 





Here at ALLIED your engraving needs are 
accurately and promptly filled from our large 
resource of skill, service and scientific research 
... thus products of unsurpassed quality are 
yours at the right price. 


Brass Book Cover Dies e Embossing Dies 
Cylindrical Printing Plates 


A /Iied ENGRAVERS, INC. 


New i ty ae, ee 
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LN LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


American Book—Knickerbocker Press 


INCORPORATED 


75 Varickx STREET i* if CompLeteE Boox 
New York 133, N. Y. nal 


MANUFACTURING 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 
Edition Sook Manufacturers 


05 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 









CHAS. H. 
BOOK & CO., INC. 
MANUFACTURERS 200 Hudson St., N. Y. WA 5-2063 





Lhe BOOKWALTER COMPANY 






Booxwaitee Co 
PRINTERS « BINDERS 


Book Manufacturers « Printers « Binders 





INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


Boston Bookbinding Company, Inc. 











A >< = Conscientious Craftsmen in 
Both Large and Small Editions 


ana 





10 ARROW STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — 
Le 


BROCK and RANKIN 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 5S, ILLINOIS 
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and 
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IHE COLONIAL PRESS INC. 
es ra einion Mla. 
COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 33 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 


\\ My Prinkrs-Binders-Book and Catalog TM anufacharers 
> 3 
(eh 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
New York 


Si. 


SINCE 1877 Chicago 





| THE CORNWALL PRESS, Inc. 


| Complete Book Manufacturing 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


PLANT 
75 Varick St., roe York 13 
WA 5-7600 


| Cornwall, New York 















| _ COUNTRY LIFE PRESS CORPORATION 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 






Composition, Plates, 
Printing and 
Binding 


Engineered to 
Serve Book 
Publishers 


INEW YORK OFFICE—15 W. 48th ST.—ClIrcle 6-1700 





Gohn F CUNEO Company 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD + CHICAGO 





& ie. sat Ste. Quality Book Manufacturing 


[Sael> ta under Donnelley’s service of Undivided Responsibility 
4 s@ = from start to finish—design, artwork, composition, en- 
2 } a grav. ings, plates, pressu ork, binding, mailing, al 





R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


350 East Twenty-second Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


 ENGDAHL BINDERY, 
Established 1899 


EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
1056-66 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, II 





INC. 





The Franklin dliaey a 


Edition, Book, Catalog Binding 
732 West Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Ill. 








TW ‘O Plants To Serve iii 
HADDON BINDERY, INC. 
Book Manufacturers 
llth & Linden Sts., Camden, N. J., Tel. Woodlawn 3-6800-01 
1006-16 Arch St., + SEeampee 7 i, £8. 


see e ewe eee eee 
—— 
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DISTINGUISHED BOOK 
PRODUCTION 


SCRANTON 9 


' Craftsmen PENNA. 








LL. H. JENKINS, 1c. 


| Edition Book Manufacturers 
- Serving Publishers since 1882 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





ie ey Kingsport Press, tue 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


1 EAST 57th ST. 





325 W. HURON ST. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





—-. | ie (Cf 












ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


Specializing in the manufacture of 
school text books and subscription books 
2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE e CHICAGO gags 










Complete Book Manufacturers 


George McKIBBIN & Son 


_ Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. , | 











MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 


Composition ® 
419 Lafayette St. 
ALgonquin 4-0480 


Printing * Edition Binding 


New York, N. Y. 





The Murray Printing Company 
WAKEFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
Offset Reproduction of Scientific and 
Reference Books in Sets a Specialty 


Complete Book . Manufacture 





Designers G Producers 
@ of Book Covers & 
Bookbinding 





PUBLISHING COMPANY 


239 South American Street « 










Cd ; HIG H SPEED ROTARY BOOK PRINTING 
from Rubber and Plastic Plates 


ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
THE NORTH RIVER PRESS 


311-319 WEST 43d ST. NEW YORK 18 





P. F. Pettibone ®& Company 


27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 





Complete Edition Work 
: THE 
Plimpton Press 


2, Norwood Mass. 


——— 





La Porte Inn. \ 
ee Sa POR: eee Sree een ew eee mE A 
Juveniles : 
School Annuals : 
Trade & Textbooks ' 
' 
' 
' 
' 





PUBLISHERS BOOKBIN DERY, INC. 


CANAL 6-3415 148 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 13 
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Publishers Book Bindery, Ine. 


Specialists in Leather Bound Books of Religious Nature 
33 University Road, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
Representative in New York: WALTER C. JACOBS, 122 East 55th St, MUrray Hill 8-1869 


Quinn & Boven Comeany, Ine. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT « RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE + 381 FOURTH AVE. 





H. O. HOUGHTON & co. } 
CAMBRIDGE 38 


840 MEMORIAL DRIVB 
¥) MASSACHUSETTS 





Noted for the pa quality book, cata- 
logue and loose-leaf work. Also  special- 
ists in limited editions. 


RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, INC. 
461 Eighth Avenue e New York City 


‘sy EW. Stephens co 


COLUMBIA, in the heart of MISSOURI 
Complete Printing, Book Manufacturing. 
Shipping Services: Single Volumes, 
De Luxe Sets 


EF Tepler-Co 


43-22 Queens Street EDITION 
Long Island City 
STilwell 4-8570 

















BOOKBINDERS 
FOR 100 YEARS 











THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


Producers of KNickotypeEs, book plates of 
superior quality at attractive prices 
New York OFFICE 


220 FirTH AVENUE 








ALENTINE COMPANY 


| Edition Book Manufacturers 
Cloth and Leather 
| 345 Hudson St. New York City 


BOOK COMPOSITION CO. 
VAN BEES vs 

BOOK BINDING CORP. 
508 W. 26th St., N. Y. & 


LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
- 4 CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE 








316 Hudson St., N. Y. 
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f 4 LEADING BOOK MANUF Ea 
CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE PAGE 





T Tq DESIGN - COMPOSITION | " 
H.WOLFE Book Cover ies 


ELECTROTYPING + PRINTING - BINDING ADOLPH BAUER 
NEW ENGLAND’S LEADING BRASS ENGRAVER 


608 W 26, NEW YORK 1 NEW YORK 81 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 














Affiliated Lithographers. Inc. 


/\) 


28 WEST 23RD STREET. N.Y. 10. 
ORegon 5-0300 





BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 






















F. M. CHARLTON Co. 
Bookbinders 


345 HUDSON ST., N.Y. « WAtkins 4-3050 


GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY - Inc 
Rooks . Kookvertising 


34 HUBERT ST., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
WA!ker 5-1700 
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* FOLDERS @ BOOKLETS @ FULL & HALF 
® 5d CATALOGUES @ nee PUBLICATIONS 













Specializing in 
Offset for Books available promptly 
requiring conscien-| CONNE C i C uw PR INTERS | upon request, call 


INCORPORATED 
119 Years of Color TT hed Hartford 5-3157 


HARTFORD, CONN 


Franklin A. Sears 









Over Sewing 
Cerlox Plastic Binding 
Short Run Editions 


Fisher Bookbinding Co., Inc. 


228-238 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, Tel. MU 2-0058 



















tious production 




















Engravers Bass Slamping & Embossing Dies 
PROGRESSIVE BRASS DIE CO.. 


118 West Pratt Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Telephone. Calvert 1045 


Malional Process Company, Inc. 


Lithographers to Book Publishers 
7S VARICK STREET + CANAL 6-0366 + NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 

















available for your Inspection on request. 


SACKETT & age C. STRUPPMANN & CO., Ine. 


L Copies ef books and jackets orodused by us for leading publ!shers 
| 
ee 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION Engravers of Brass Dies 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. for Embossing, Stamping & Printing 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 1400 Manhattan Ave. Union City, N. J. 





. Y. telephone: LOngacre 5-6450 


a TRADE SERVICES 


Specialists in Fine 


BOOK EDGE GILDING 
BIBLES * ALBUMS * DIARIES 
ADDRESS BOOKS °* ETC. 


THE BOOK GILD STUDIO 


No association or connection with any other firm. 
334 BOWERY. NEW YORK. N. Y. © OREGON 3—0O750 
—_ 













TECHNICAL COMPOSITION CO. 





Gildors 
of 


Scientific and “Technical Gook Printers 


470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON I0, MASS. 















Distinction 












“ae =: OFFSET and LETTERPRESS 
stepand Thumb Indexing) } TRIGGS i sexx sackets 
F N s s . a 
neceti? \\ C.E. Finck Indexing Corp. COLOR PRINTING $ 9%. 
7". 157 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y CORPORATION - — 
CONTROL greeting piedccgiggueleola 216 West I8th St., N.Y. 11 & ¥ 
CAnal 6-8063 * WaAlker 5-8447 CHelsea 3-9004 » Promotion Literature 





A plant devoted to BETTER indexing 


-THUMB. INDEXING 


For over 72 years, since 1878 


SUPERIOR INDEXING CORP. 


108-110 WEST 25 ST., NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 


; 
Se SOS ee 
—<— ea a ee SO SO = 


Book Jackets 


TURCK & REINFELD, INC. 


175 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: WATKINS 4-4636 




















BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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PERMi- WORLDS FINEST INDIVIDUALIZED 


COLOR Lining Paper 


SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS 


COMMERCIAL LINING PAPER CO. [== 










Antique « Eggshell + Bulking 
Text Book « Bible and Coated Papers 


Fitchburg, Mass. 








A TEXT & COVER PAPERS: 


YOU'LL BE PROUD TO TURN OUT BOOKS WITH 


LS - MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX 








Samples on 


1104 PROSPECT AVE.—CLEVELAND, OHIO Request 








CROCKER SURFACED PAPERS 


| CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, INC. 





GLATFELTER Paper 
PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


225 W. ae ST., NEW YORE 


gents for 


P. H. GLATFELTER “60. PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 












IN STOCK — ON SKIDS 
31x 42—110—Gr.31 35'2x46— 138 — Gr. 3512 
34x45 —129—Gr.34 38 x50—160—Gr. 38 











New York City 


MEAD PAPERS 


Specialized text papers for all types of 
hard-bound books 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 
Boston - Dayton - Chicago 


~ 
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m 
> 
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papers 


EST. 1846 


een ones 












“PLASTIC COATING CORP. 


KIVAR No. 2 & KIVAR No. 5 
Pyroxylin Coated Bookbinding Material 


Holyoke, Mass. 











HENLYN ENDLEAF 


| HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 




















HOUSATONIC z 
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RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Bookvertising Papers, Bonds, 
Writings, Index Bristols and Weddings. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ee ee ee 


STRATHMORE PAPERS 


for Books, Bindings, Jackets, and Book Advertising 
See your Strathmore Distributor 



























OG cnn: Oca? OC nnd 

z <i EE ame Tauber- Twist 

: : ‘Swing-0-Ring ae 
...Plastle -Round Ring 

F Flex- 0-Coil Streamliner 

H .Tally-Ho ‘ ... Spiral x 

K ...Kamket p piralastic *Other Bindings 





@® NEW ENGLAND 


Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn. 

Bay State Bindery, Inc., 152 Purchase St., Bosten 10, Mass..... 
Burlen, Robert & Son, 301 Congress St., Boston, Mass... ' 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass...00000000..... : 
J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass... HMOPW 


ated MPTUVWTt 
CDHKNPSSp 
-HMOPTTtUW 








@ NEW YORK CITY 


Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th St...... . 
Chariton Co., F. M. Ine.. 345 Hudson St............. 
John M. Gettler, 200 Varick St... ccc , 
Hamilton Bindery Service, Inc., 52 East 19th St.... 
M. Shain & Sons, 114 West 27th Street... : 
Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 31st Street... 
Tauber’s Bookbindery, Ine., 200 Hudson Street... 
Wire-O Binding Co., 200 Hudson St..... 





_.... SpAKSOPMX 
_.CLPTUVTt® 












@ EAST 

The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, M4. ———— 
Moore & Co., Inc., 2201 Garrett Ave., Baltimore, Md...... = om — 
Optie Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md..... a 
Joseph Brown, Ine., 495 E. 41st St., Patersom 4, No Joon ce ccccccccccccccceseeeseneneeeeneee P 


Erhard & Gilcher, 109-111 Van Buren St., Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa.................. ; ns 
National Pub. Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa....... scssenheanpapeaneetll 

Philadelphia Bindery, Ine., 256 N. 3rd St., Phila, Pa....... .....H KMOPSSpU W* 








@® SOUTHEAST 


Carolina Ruling & Bdg. Co., 122 W. Bland St., Charlotte, N. C....00000.... 
Virginia Wire-O Bdg. Corp.. 12106% E. Cary St., Riehmond 19...... shsalaebasmesiainatl 





@ sOUTHWEST 







Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Cal....... = ee 
Coast Book Cover Co., 810 E. 3rd, Los Angeles, Cal......... ..CDEMOPW* 
American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., Dallas, Texas.. ..DEMOWH 





Universal Bookbindery Ine., 800 Block Avenue B, San Antonio 6, ‘Ton bpsbiipccet 


@ MIDWEST 


General Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, III. ence 
Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago, Ill... ee 
Wilder Index Co., 228 South Jefferson St., Chicago, IHll................... ichengannesiee PWM 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 782 W. Van Buren St... eee Mw 
Central Press, 14 8. Walnut, Hutehinson, Kansas.................... cieneiinitiiiesa 
The Burkhardt Co., Larned & Second St., Detroit, Mich... _ADKOSSpH 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detreit, Mich....... joveanenbedal FNPS* 


Detroit Mailing & Bdg., 450 E. Woodbridge, Detroit, Mich. 
Michigan Bookbinding Co., 1036 Beaubien, Detroit, Mich... 

Smead Mfg. Co., Ine., 750 Washington Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn 
interstate Bindery Co., 408-410 Admiral Blvd., Kansas City, Mo... 10. 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo........................ 
Blackwell Wielandy Co., 1605 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo... 
National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louls, Mo......... 
Forest City Bkbdg. Co., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio....... ' 
Mueller Art Cover & Bdg. Co., 2202 Superior Ave., Cieveland, 0... 
The A. H. Pelz Co., 1825 E. 18th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio..... 
Standard Mech. Bldgs. Co., 1100 W. 3 Ave., Columbus 12, 0.......CHMPTTtUVW* 
Arnold Co., 210 W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wise......... sacinnatiaiana NSp 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wise......... s ssereeeeees ODEN. 
Bookcraft, Ine., 1570 S. Ist St., Milwaukee, Wisc................. 















@ WEST COAST 
The Irwin-Hodson Company, 439 N. W. 15th Ave., Portland 9, Ore......................... w 


@ CANADA 


Villemaire Bros., 840 William St., Montreal arias 
W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., 82-94 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B ‘ ....MW 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., King & Spadina, Toronto 2.................... CDE 


The Luckett Loose Leaf, Ltd., 11-17 Charlotte St., Toronto 2.....................-OTTtUV™ 














WHO'S WHO IN THE CODE? 


CDELN .... General Binding Corp. F Flex-0-Coil 
AKSSpxX.................Spiral Binding Co. n Book Metals Co. 

wM , .. Wire-O Corp. 
TUVTt................... Tauber Plastics, Inc. p Plastic Binding Co. 
i aitnsisnssctbcoaennnted G. G. Grinnell Assoc. 0 Swing-O-Ring, Inc. 





































OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 
REBUILT MACHINERY 


Smyth #3, #4, £10 Book Sewers 
Smyth No. 1 H. F. and Auto. Case Makers 
Smyth No. 1 Cloth Cutter 

Smyth No. 1 Gluing Machine 
Smyth 3-Knife Book Trimmer 
Smyth #10 Casing-in Machine 
Smyth Caseback Former 

National 16% Book Sewer 

Hoole Et. Pwr. Numbering Mchns. 
Heavy duty 6-Rod Standing Presses 
Peerless Burton 30” Rot. Slot. Perf. 
Portland & Rosback Ft. Pwr. Pnchs. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ON: 


NEW Acme-Morrison & National 
Wire Stitchers 

NEW Berry Bench Nipping Presses 

NEW Berry Book Presses 

NEW Berry Signature Presses 

NEW C & P Paper Cutters 

NEW C & P 10 x 15 NS Presses 

NEW Friel Check Imprinters 

NEW Jogging Machines 

NEW Kensol Stamping Presses 

NEW Nygren-Dahly & Rosback Perfs. & 
Drills 

NEW Potdevin Gluing Machines, Wringers, 
Dewarpers 

NEW Rosback Pony Gang Stitcher 

NEW Sieb Corrugated Paper Cutter 

NEW Single Auto. & Duplex Rotary 
Board Cutters 

NEW Stainless Steel Press Boards 






































































We are interested in the purchase of 
used bookbinding machinery. Please 
submit complete information on any 
items you may wish to sell. 


E. C. FULLER CO. 


720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
28 Reade St., New York 7 


























































PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 






























































BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 






























DO YOUR OWN 


plastic binding 


NEW GBC Equipment* 
costs less than a typewriter 


GBC table model plastic binding 
equipment* brings you new profits 
. offers an extra service your cus- 
tomers want. Binds booklets of all 
sizes with colorful, low-cost plastic. 
First jobs return your investment 
many times over. 
* Patents Pending 
ma | SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
me Send today for information 
and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip- 
ment. No obligation. 


General Binding Corpor-tion 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. BB-1 
Chicago 14, Ill. 





























































FOR SALE 





Seybold 3 Knife Trimmer. 

“M”’ Cleveland Folder with Con- 
tinuous Feeder. 

“B” Cleveland Folder with Pile 

Feeder. 


#106 Dexter with automatic 
Feeder. 


42” x 56” Dexter Quad Folder 
with Cross Feeder. 


Power Crawley Rounder & 
Backer. 


#17-#18 Boston Stitchers. 

44”, 64” Seybold Paper Cutters. 

Miehle Presses, single and 2 
color, various sizes. 


NORTHERN MACHINE 
WORKS 


329 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


36 x 48 Dexter Folder— 
Cross Feeder 


Model M Cleveland Folder, 
26 x 40 


12x16” Juengst straight line 
Coverer with 3 single head 
Juengst stitchers 


12x16” Sheridan Perfect Binder 
Seybold 3-knife Trimmer 


Will Buy Individual Machines or 
Complete Plants 


KRATMAN MACHINERY 


SALES CO. 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


Dextcr 104, Double 16, 32 Folder, 56” 
Dexter 56” Quad Folder 

Dexter 189A Job Folder, 45” 
Dexter 189A Job Folder, 48” 
Dexter 192 Job Folder, 62” 
UPM Sheetfed Rotary 73” 
Sheridan 4B Embosser 

Brehmer Sewing Machine, 28” 
Smvth Casemakers No. 1, 2 
Smyth Sewers No. 3, 4, 7, 10 
Smyth Back Forming Machine 
Smyth Casing-in Machine 

Seybold Power Corner Cutter 
Seybold Adjustable Head Smasher 
Harris, S1 Envelope Press 

Staubli Book Sewing Machine 


SiMPLEX TIPPING MACHINE 

Quire Folder 

Niceo Duster 

Juengst Gathering Machine. 17 Box, 
9x12”, two wire stitcher, DeLaval AC 
Motor drive 

2—Juengst 9x12”, 32 box Gathering 
Machines 

Crawley Rounder & Packers 12”, 17” 


We purchase for cash used printing 
and bookbinding machinery 


ROBERTSON BROTHERS, Inc, 


438 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-1276 


Agents for A. W. Robertson 











SPECIAL PRICED 
FOR QUICK DISPOSAL 


1—Hickok Dual “LL” 3 Beam, 38” 


Ruler 
2—Hickok 38” 3 Beam, Rulers 
1—Hickok 42” 2 Beam, Ruler 


ZELLER-MEYERS COMPANY 
635-37 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION, 50 Union Sq., New York, 3 





















ted, address Box # R 


FOR SALE 
SIMPLEX 





ai Xai é 48 a 
* SIMPLE ADJUSTMENTS * AIR SEPARATION 
* ROTARY PASTING * NO SQUIRTS 
* CONTROLLED ALIGNMENT * EASY LOADING 


* SPEED 35,000 TO 40,000 IN EIGHT HOURS 
PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


ROBERTSON BROTHERS, INC. 


438 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


REBUILT BOOKBINDERS 
MACHINERY 


1—Christensen Stitcher——2 Hds. 4 to 
6 Stations, AC Motor equip. 

1—=3 Smyth Sewing Machine 

1—44x62” Brown Quad with Cross 
Feeder. 

2—Robinson Rotary Broad Cutters with 
or without automatic feeders. 

1—Dexter late style double 16—double 
32, 44x58” folders, with Cross 
Feeders. 

1—Dexter 189A 39x52” with Cross 
Feeder. 

1—Hall Ticket Folder 12 x 12” 

Single Fold Folders 25” to 56” 

Cross Folder Feeders, various sizes. 


STOLP-GORE CO. 


123 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 6 
CE 6-2955 





DEPENDABLE BUYS 


1—Murray Backlining Machine 
1—Krause Power Bookrounding Machine 
1—Seybold Book Compressor 
1—Norwood Composition Book Folder 
1—Smyth Cloth Cutter 
3—Smyth +1 Casemakers 
1—Smyth +2 Casemaker 
1—Smyth +3 Casing-in Machine 
2—30” Rosback Rotary Perforators 
1—Friel Check Imprinting Press 
4—33”—40”—55” All Iron Shears 
5—18”—24”—27”—Potdevin Gluers 
1—Krause Mdl. BNRZ 20 x 24” Pwr. 
Embsr. 


30—Boston, Morrison, Latham Stitchers 


1—Berry Multiple Spindle Drill 
5—28”—30”"—36” Power Perforators 
1—Oswego Automatic Cutter 32” 
1—Krause Diecutter 1512” x 2512” 
4—Roller Backers 

1—Crawley Rounder & Backer 
3—-Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench Stpprs. 
6—Portland Foot and Power Punches 
4—Foot Round Cornering Machines 
3—-Sheridan & Std. Upr. Rnd. Stmprs. 
12—Smyth No. 3, No. 4 & No. 10 Sewers 
6—Job Backers, all sizes 


4—Brackett Strippers Single and Double 


Head 
4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 
1—Burton Snap-Out Perforator 


Large Quantity new and used Binders 
Finishing Tools, Rolls & Misc. 


ESOR MACHINERY CO. 













135 West 20th St., New York 11, N.Y. 






CHelsea 3-7509 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 






























































a v4 per line, minimum $5, 
DISPLAY: $8 per single column inch. 


FOR SALE 


i 


} 


| 


EFFICIENCY PLUS 


2 Miller Major 4 track automatic 
presses 28x41 


Miehle 46 Two Color 32x45% 
‘hain delivery new Dec. 1948 


Miehle 41 Single 
28x40% serial 19064 


Miehle No. 4-4R Unit No. 14600 
3 Miehle Verticals V-45, V-50 


Miller Hi-Speed, swing back feed- 


er 


Color Unit 


Seybold and Diamond 341%” Cut- 


ters 
Miller Two Color Unit 23x36 
Rosback Pony Gang Stitcher A.C. 


TYPE & PRESS 
OF ILLINOIS, INC. 


New and Precision Rebuilt 
Equipment for Printers 


3312 N. Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 13, Ill. 


2 Dexter Quad folders 42 x 56 cross 
feeders and perforators 


1 33 x 46 Dexter double sixteen 
with cross cont. feeder 


2 Cleveland B’s, 32 page attach., 
pile or continuous feeders 


Wire Stitchers, %, V2, “% 
38” Dexter Pw. Cutter 
Seybo!ld cutters 34-38 


WILLIAM C. WALSH CORP. 
BA 7-4806 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Model 8—42 em Linotype 

Model F2-1 Intertype Mixer 

Model C3SM Intertype 

Model C1SM Intertype 

54” Seybold 20th Century Cutter, 
auto clamp, power back gauge 

Potter Offset, 34x44, Dexter Suc- 
tion feeder, high pile delivery 

Harris S7L, 36x48, high pile de- 
livery 

Seybold Dayton 3-knifc trimmer 

1l box 9x12 Juengst Gathering 
Machine 

Dexter 121 quad Folder, 41x62, 
with perforator 

Model B Cleveland Folder, con- 
tinuous or pile feeder 


ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


82 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 1791 


ANUARY, 1951 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


FOR SALE 


24-Page Hoe Web Newspaper Press, 

16-Page Goss Straightline. 

Hoe 22%” & Scott 23-9/16” Plate Finish- 
ing Outfits. 

2000 Ibs. Kemp Lino. Furnace with Mar- 
gach Molds. 

Hoe 8-cclumn 
Box. 

Model 25 Vandercook full pg. Proof Press. 

Wesel “Straightline” Flat Plate . Router. 

Amsco Composing Room Saw-Trimmer. 

Hoe Mat Roller. 

Hoe Full page Flat Shaver. 

Goss Curved Plate Shaver. 

Model 22 Linotype. 

Model 45 Economy Hand Baler. 

Model 289 & 290 Baum Auto. Job Folders. 

12 x 18 C & P Craftsman. 

8 x 12 & 10 x 15 C & P Jobbers. 

40” C & P Auto. Power Cutter. 

68” Oswego mill type Power Cutter. 

Model B Cleveland Folder with auto. 
feeder. 

19 x 25 Harris model CL Offset Press. 

32” and 44” Cameron Slitters. 

48” Kidder model CH Slitter. 

36” and 58” Hamblet Sheeters. 

100” Horne single-knife Sheeter. 

68” Roller Embosser. 

NEW Hall Newspaper Form Tables and 
“Dural” light-weight Stereo. Chases. 

Balers (new), both hand & power. 

Send for Current List. 
THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, INC. 
120 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn. ) 


] omen #105 Standard Double 16, 
Double 32 Folder, maximum 53 x 66, mini- 
mum 24 x 36, AC 60 cycle, 220 volt, 3 
phase slip ring motor and control, Cross 
Continuous Feeder attached, rebuilt and 
guaranteed in good condition. 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 
507 Peters St., S. W. P. O. Box 4957 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 





“quick-lock” Flat Casting 


NEW “Hickok Section Pile Feeders for 
your Model 

B. Cleveland Folder. 

Factory installs. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC., 
2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: Chicago — Detroit 


MUST GO — NEED SPACE 
Now in Operation—Private Party 
Cleveland “M M”—Continuous Feeder 

Cleveland “B”’—Continuous Feeder 
Cleveland “B”—Friction Feeder 
Cleveland “B”—Pile Feeder 
Cle veland “E” 


Available at once. 


Box No. 105 





-Rosheck peers Stitcher, q head, 
77-44- 


feeding stations, Serial No. 194, 


Best Offer. Box #115. 
Used “L” type ” Recheck Round ‘Hole 


Rotary he celal heads on first ma- 
chine which will strike, 4 heads on second 
machine for straight line work. With 220 
Volt—1%_ H.P.—3 phase—1150 RPM—AC 
motor. Can be converted to single units. 
In operation, St. Louis, Mo., Box #915. 


Murphy Sealing Machine 
with five or six heads 
Model B. Cleveland Folder in good 
shape with 32 page attachment 
THE FOREST CITY 
BOOKBINDiNG CO. 
Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


eh 


REBUILT IN 
OUR OWN SHOP UNDER 
EXPERT SUPERVISION 


Latham Power Punch—28” 
42” Sheridan Rotary Board Shears 
National Straight Needle Sewer 16” 
Smyth Curved Needle Sewers #3 
Seybold Power Corner Cutter 
Crawley Rounder and Backer 
Standard Roller Backer 
Job Backers 17”, 21” and 24” 
Rosback Rotary Perforator 36” 
Wire Stitchers—Various Models 
Potdevin Gluers—All Sizes 
Fortuna Model C Skiving Machine 
All Iron Board Shears 32” and 36” 
Singer Sewers—7-5, 7-11 
No. 6 Standing Presses 20x28 
Ring Embossers—Hand Power 
Sheridan 2 Rod Hand Lever Em- 
bosser 


BUILDERS OF MEYERS 
ROLLER BACKERS 
Send us your inquiries 
Many others available 


GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 
1335-45 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
ST. LOUIS e NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO eLOS ANGELES 


Harris 41x54 LB single color 

12x18 C & P Rice Automatic unit 

#3 Miehle Hand Fed Cylinder Press 

Cleveland Model B 26x40 Auto Folder 

Christensen Gang Stitcher 

Sheridan (Rowe) Three-Knife Continuous 
Trimmers 


Bronzer Kohma 36” Portable Model 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6 


FOR SALE 
1—Sheridan 9x12” Back 


Liner 
1—Sheridan 25” 
ous Casemaker 
1—Dexter 62” Quad Folder 
3—Chambers 54” Quad 
Folders 
1—Chambers 38x50” Job 
Folder 


ROBERTSON BROS., Inc. 
438 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-1276 


Continu- 


FOR SALE 


Hand powered revolvator stacker. 
1500 lb. capacity. 6 ft. lift. 


Like New. 
Box #100 


_— I 
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4 DIFFERENT 
McADAMS 
PNEUMATIC 
FEEDERS 
A—Standard Size 

feeder 


B—Continuous 
stream feeder 

C—Heavy duty 
feeder 

D—Small sheet 
feeder 


GET A McADAMS PNEUMATIC FEEDER FOR FAST PRODUCTION 
—AND YOU'LL START RIGHT WITH HIGH SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 


All McAdams feeders are universally built to fit any make of machine. High speed 
can be obtained up te 8500 sheets per hour. 


absolute registration. 


smovth running and ease of operating. 
Illustration A—Standard N. F. feeder is adaptable for ruling, perforating, gluing, 


slitting, folding, spot carbon and silk screen machines. 


New mechanical devices safe-guard 
The latest pneumatic air-wheel principle is unsurpassed for 


Illustration B—Continuous stream feeder is adaptable for perforating and gluing 


machines. 


Illustration C—Heavy duty feeder is adaptable for printing presses, playing card, 
calendering, and embossing machines. 


Illustration D—Small sheet feeder—new style—is adaptable, 
for check imprinting and rotogravure presses and maultigraph 


machines, Write for Feeder information B-1. 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, 
20-22 KNIGHT STREET ¢ 


ALBERT BROADMEYER, PRESIDENT 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


‘“‘A FEEDER FOR EVERY PURPOSE" 


McADAMS 
PRODUCTS 


PEN RULING MACHINES 
DISC RULING MACHINES 
PAGING MACHINES 
PNEUMATIC PILE FEEDERS 
ROLL CUT-OFF FEEDERS 


INC. 


SINGLE BLADE FOLOER 
RULING INKS 

RULING PENS 
BOOKBINOERS TOOLS 


NORWALK, CONN.., U.S.A. poetic np 


A Primer in Book Production 


For Your Reference Shelf on Bookmaking 


“A satisfying handful of well organized reading on the subject.” 


It will teach you the practical 


and 


customary procedures in 


the making of a book, such as 


these: 


Estimating Copy 


Paper 


Typesetting 
Cloth, Board, etc. 


Proofs 
Covers 


SEE THE PRECEDING PAGES we 
FOR MORE OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 


Working Foreman—Must be experienced 
in all phases of library bookbinding. 
Capable of assuming full charge in mod- 
ern shop located in New York City. State 
in detail full qualifications. Box #1215 


SALES HELP WANTED 


ENGINEER 
with full knowledge of bindery 
equipment for servicing and 
maintenance. Box #110 


GEORGE WEIGL 
134 W. 26th St., N.¥.C. CHelsea 2-7335 
GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR 
ALL KINDS OF BOOKBINDING 
MACHINERY 


also Manufacturers of 
ing Machines and 


Burnish- 
Cutters. 


Leather Edge 
Round-Corner 


Chas. A. Muller Co., Ine. 


Manufacturing and Servicing of 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 


153 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13, CAnal 6-2843 
“A Nation-Wide Service” 


‘ 


Engravings 
Presswork 
Imposition 
Folding 
Forwarding 
Casing-in 


‘NS ADVERTISERS' 


Affil'ated Litho. Co. 
Aigner, G. J., Co. 

All'ed Engravers, !nc. 
American Adhesive Mfg. Inc. 
American Bk.-Knickerbocker 
American Type Founders 
Atrol Mfg. Co. 
Bauer, Adolph 
Baum, Russell E. 
Becke~ Bros. Eng. Co. 
Beckto!ld Co 

B'ack & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Bohn, Chas. H., & Co., Inc. 
Book Gild Studio 

Bookwalter Co. 

Boston Bookbinding Co. 
Boston Machine 

Brackett S‘ripping Mach. 
Brock & Rankin 

Burrage Glue Co. 

Carpenter, L. E., & Co. 
Challenge Machinery Co. . 
Chariton, F. M. Co., Inc. 
Chicago Steel & Wire Co. 
Ch:copee Mills 

Collier Mfg. Corp. 

Colonial Press, Inc. 
Commercial Lining Paper 
Conkey, W. B., Co. 

Cornwall Press 

Country Life Press 

Crocker, Burbank 

Cuda y Packing Co. 

Cuneo, John F. Co. . 

Davey, The, Co. 

Davis, L. D., Co. 

DeFlorez Co., The 

DeJonge, Louis & Co. 
Dennison Mfg. 

Dexter Folder Co. : 

Donnelly R. R. & Sons Co. 
Dunn, Thos. W. : 

Du Pont de Nemours, E. |. 
Engdahi Bindery, Inc. 

Esor Machinery Co. 

Fandango Mills . 

Finck Indexing Corp. ...... 
Fisher Bookbinding Co. ... 
Forest City Bkbdg. Co. 
Franklin Bindery . 

i no SS 
Gane Bros., & Co., of N. Y. ... 
Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc, 46, 


Cover IV 


Order from: 
BOOKBINDING & 
50 Union Square, 


$ 7 50 


General Binding Corp. . 
General Oftset Co., Inc. . 
Gilbort Paper Co. 
Gitz-ndanner Muller 
Glatfefter, P. H. Co. 
Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, 
Haddon Bindery, Inc. 
Haddon Craftsmen 

Hall, Thos. W. 

Hamtro Me’ ny 

Harris Seybold 

Howitt, C. B., & Bros., 
Hickok, W. 0, Mfg. Co. 
Holliston Mills, Inc. 
Holyoke Card & Paper 
Inter:aken Mills 

J. Curry Mendes 
Jenkins, L. H., Inc. 

Jiffy Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Joanna Western Mills Co. 
Kellogg & Bulkeley 
Kingsport Press 

Kratman Mchny Sales 
Law, Robert 0., Co. 
Lawson, E. P. 21, 
Lindenmeyr, Henry & Sons 
Lynch Corp. 

Manhattan Paste & Glue Co. 
Marshall Son & Wheelock . 
McAdams, John 
McLaurin Jones Co. , 
McKibbin, Geo., & Son 
Mead Corp. 14, 
Mechanical Binding Index 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Metz Refining Co. 

Miro Container Corp. 
Monomeit 

Montauk Book Mfg. Co. 
Muller, Chas. A., Co. 
Murray Ptg. Co. 

National Process 

National Publishing Co. 
N. Y. Lithographing Corp. 
North River Press 
Northern Machine Works 
Nygren-Dahly 
““Opportunities”’ 

Paisley Products, Inc. 
Payne, Ernest, Corp. 
Peerless Roll Leaf Co. 
Pettibone, P. F. Co. . 
Plastic Coating Corp. 
Plimpton Press, The 


BOOK 


PRODUCTION 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Cash with Order, 


Please! 


N.Y.C. order add 3c sales tax 


INDEX 


Potdevin Machine Co. 
Prentiss, George W., & Co. .... 
Printing Machinery e 
Progressive Brass Die sits 
Publishers Bk. Bdy. Inc. (Macs.) 
Publis’ ers Bk. Bdy. Inc. (N. Y.) 
Queen City Paper Co. 

Quinn & Boden Co., The . 
Reliable Textile Co. 

Riverside Press 

Rising Paper Co. 

Robertson Bros. 

Roh'nsoa Threai Co. 

Rosbark. F. P. Co. 
Russell-Rutter Co., Inc. . 
Sackett & Wilhelms 

Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. .. 
Sehacfa~ Machire Cr 
Schweltzer, Samuel Co. ‘ 
Sheridan, T. W. & C. B. Co... 
Shoemaker, J. L., & Co 
S'ade, Hipp & Meloy ...... 
Smith, A‘bert D, & Co. 

Smvth Mfq. Co. : 
Southeastern Ptrs. Supply ....... 
Special Fabries, Ine. ‘ 
Srero J. & Co. 

Spiral Binding Corp. 
S‘a-Warm Ele‘re Co. 
Stephens, E. W. _....... 
Stolp-Gore Co. .................. 
Strathmore Paper Co. .. 
Struppmann, C. & Co., Ine...... 
Superior Indexing Corp. ....... 
Tapley, J. F., Co. 

Tauber Plasties, Inc. : 
Technical Compesition Co. 
Textileather Cerp. ............... 
Triggs Color Ptg. 

Turck & Reinfeld 

Turner Ptg. Mehny ... 

Type & Press of Ill. . 

United Paste & Glue . 
Vail-Ballou Press, Inc. 
Valentine, J. C., Co., 

Van Rees Press 

Walbert Machine Co. 

Wa'sh, Wm. 

Wehrung & Billmeier Co. 
Weigl, George ene 
Wilson-Jones Co. ............... 
Wolff, H. Book Mfg. Co. .... 
Zeller-Meyers Co. 

Zimmerman, L. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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HARRIS - SEYBOLD. 


Eas 


BABY of the Seybold line, 
but as rugged as the biggest 
Seybold made,—that’s the new 
DYNACLAMP, the small size 
cutter with many big size features. 


Step up your cutter performance 
with this completely new cutting 
machine. 


Ash yuur Seybold representative, 
or write directly to Department M. 


MAKE SURE your small cutter has 
these BIG SEYBOLD Features: 


1. 


More clamp pressure available — assures 
paper will be securely held — regardless 
of weight of stock. 


Sturdy pull arms on both ends of the clamp 
—paper is held tightly clear across the table. 


Adequate power plus—for continuous 
production. 


One piece frame construction assures 
stability during cut. 


The correct cutting angle for clean 
accurate cuts. 


GEMERAL OFFICES... CEEVEG Ree a; 


OHIO 
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